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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don Johu.—Sir, they are spoken, and these-things are true. 
— Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE most characteristic group by 
Reynolds that has yet been 
brought to this country is the 





famous three-quarter length 
portrait of “ Lady Smythe with 
her Children,” lately acquired 
by Mr. C. P. Huntington. The 
picture has been so many times 
engraved that nearly every one 
must be familiar with the 
comely features of the charm- 
ing mother, picturesquely draped in white and a 
black lace shawl, and with a large dark felt hat 
and feathers setting off her carefully dressed flaxen 
hair. The happy little family group is gathered be- 
neath the spreading branches of a tree, the two curly- 
headed young urchins romping with their sister in that 
joyous, natural manner which no one, perhaps, has ever 
portrayed with such charming spontaneity as the good 
Sir Joshua. The canvas is only about 40x50 inches, 
but the composition is in no way crowded. It was 
bought by the dealer, Colnaghi, at the second sale at 
Christie’s of the pictures of the Duchess of Montrose, 
about a year ago, for £5040—at the first “ sale,’”” held a 
little while before, the principal pictures were “ bought 
in.” In 1878, at the sale of the collection of Mr. 
Thomas Graham White, grandson and heir of Sir G. 
H. Smythe, Bart., of Berechurch Hall, Essex, it brought 
only £1312 10s. Mr. Huntington is reported to have 
paid about £9000 for the painting—truly a goodly sum ; 
but two years ago, Lord: Carlingford is said to have 
given £14,000 for ‘* The Ladies Waldegrave,” at private 
sale, and, as the reader will remember, Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer paid £11,550 for “ Lady Betty Delmé.” 
+ * 

No less than ten canvases credited to Sir Joshua 
and many others of the old English school are included 
in the collection of paintings of Mr. David H. King, Jr., 
to be sold in February in New York ; they include “ Mrs, 
Angelo,” which was in the Price sale at Christie’s last 
summer, and “The Duke of Devonshire.” To Gains- 
borough are credited three examples, and there is the 
“ Mlle. Hillsberg,” by Hoppner, which was also in the 
Price sale. At this writing, the pictures are not yet on 
exhibition, and it is difficult to identify most of them 
by their titles. If ‘The Duke of Devonshire” is the 
same portrait that Mr. Blakeslee recently had at his 
rooms in Fifth Avenue, it is a charming example of its 
kind; but, as has often been remarked in these columns, 
good portraits of wen by Reynolds and Gainsborough 
both in this country and in England sell as much below 
their value as poor portraits of pretty women by the 
same painters sell above their value. The catalogue 
also names landscapes by Constable, Bonnington, and 
Van Goyen; Corot, Dupré and Daubigny ; portraits and 
figure subjects by Rembrandt and Van der Helst ;. Meis- 
sonier and Detaille. 





*  * 
* 

A SUPERB portrait by Porbus of a Queen, or Princess 
of Austria—about seven feet high, including the heavy 
and elaborately c:rved frame in which it is placed—I 
notice is among the pictures included in Mr. King’s col- 
lection. This must have been acquired very lately ; at 
the end of last summer it was still in the collection of 
M. Gavet, of Paris, together with the pretty but much 
less artistic portrait, by Drouait, of Marie Leczinska, of 
Poland, wife of Louis XV., which is also included in 
Mr. King’s catalogue. ‘The fair si ter of Porbus, I note, 
is called “ Anne, Queen of Austria;” but I recall the 
fact that she wears as an ornament the letter ‘“ M” 
conspicuously set in jewels, and this suggests that, what- 
ever might have been her name, it was probably not 
Anne. She is richly dressed in black, with a white lace 
ruff exquisitely painted, and showing through it the rich 
red background, which, with the almost orange red 
table-cover and the profusion of gold embroidery, gives 
the picture a highly decorative character. 


* * 
* 


IT is with regret that I learn that the splendid land- 
scape by Hobbema, from the collection of the late Mr. 
Walters, editor of The London Times, has been sent 
back to London, failing to find a purchaser. The pic- 
ture was of the first quality, representative of the painter, 
and, as prices rule now for the old Dutch masters, the 





$50,000 asked for it was not too much. I happen to 
know the figures at which Mr. Asher Wertheimer held 
it before he disposed of it to Messrs. Laurie & Co., from 
whom, in turn, it was received by Messrs. Knoedler & 
Co., and I can say that the margin of profit in no case 
was considerable. The time has passed —for a while, at 
allevents —for making large profits on such pictures. Not 
a hundred paintings in all are known to be from the 
brush of Hobbema, and how few there are for sale! 
After diligent inquiry abroad last summer, I could hear 
of but three of real importance, and this one sent here 
by Messrs. Laurie & Co. stands first on the list. More 
famous is the imposing canvas in the mansion of the 
Princesse de Sagan in Paris; but, except for that superb- 
ly brushed-in sky, which one could almost imagine that 
Constable had once seen and remembered, the De 
Sagan ‘“‘ Hobbema” seemed to me altogether inferior to 
the picture which has just been sent back to Europe, 
probably never to return. The third example of the 
master was a much smaller picture at Sedelmeyer’s gal- 
lery in Paris, lighter in tone than either of the others, 
and certainly inferior in quality to neither of them. . 
* re * 

ONE is bound to admire the spirited rejection by the 
National Academy of Design of the majority report of 
the committee it appointed on selection of a site for the 
proposed new building. The fatuous suggestion that it 
unite, for business purposes, with the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, surely could have met with no other re- 
sponse. In the interests of harmony, it has held out the 
olive branch again and again to the younger organiza- 
tion, its avowed rival, and it has freely bestowed upon 
the latter the much-coveted alphabetical honors at its 
disposal. To expect the Academy, with a full exche- 
quer, to take the preliminary step to its own effacement 
was really going too far. No wonder the old gentlemen 
kicked ! 

+ * 

THE notable collection of paintings belonging to the 
estate of the late William Schaus, to be sold at auction 
at the American Art Galleries, should be well known to 
the New York public, as it was on exhibition for a 
whole season at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. For 
the benefit of prospective buyers out of town, the follow- 
ing brief notes may be welcome : 

Of the Fontainebleau School : Rousseau is best represented by 
“Glow after Sundown” (6x8 inches), with a luminous sky—very 
fine indeed, and of his best period ; and ‘*‘ Edge of the Woods’’ 
(44%x30 inches), splendid in drawing and with a wonderful 
sky, which compensates for the very brown foreground—alto- 
gether a grand picture, which should bring between $30,000 to 
$40,000. By Corot : ‘‘ Landscape, with Goats” (3134x25 inches), 
is a fine example of his last period (about 1870-72) ; ‘* Landscape, 
with Cattle” (193x168{ inches), a stronger work, of a much ear- 
lier period (say between 1855-60). By ules Dupré are a ‘‘ Sun- 
set’’ (101¢x81¢ inches), a blond picture, with a pool, and ‘ Wil- 
low Bank” (28%x23 inches), both first class. The 7royon 
‘* Cattle.in Pasture” (4576x3134) is of the commercial kind; the 
Diaz-** Sunset” (4038¢x30%) isa fancy landscape, decorative in 
its yellow glow, but not true to nature; the Daudigny ‘“ Land- 
scape, with Stork’’ (17x9% inches), is a fair example. 

* # 

THE Fromentin “ Falconer throwing the Lasso” (13x 
9 inches) is of very fine quality, and the same may be said 
of the charming Van Goyen, “ Skating— Winter Scene 
in Holland ” (14x12% inches). Ziem’s ** Venetian Scene” 
(414x264 inches) sets your teeth on edge. There is a 
good Meissonier, “ The Halberdier’ (7x10 inches). 
Lefebvre’s “ Italian Beauty, with Fan” (15x10 inches), 
is disturbing by its violent contrasts; only a great 
colorist could be successful in such use of pure red, 
yellow and green. By Cazin there is a poetical con- 
ception of ‘ The Flight into Egypt” at very early morn- 
ing, but the golden halos are a discordant note. There 
isa very good portrait of Bismarck, in uniform, by 
Lenbach. 

* s *x 

THE “old masters ” in the William Schaus collection 
area notable group. The Rubens, “ Portrait of the Art- 
ist’s First Wife, Isabella Brant ”’ (29x40}4 inches), from 
the famous Crabbe sale, is a very attractive picture ; but 
in part, at least, it is probably the work of one of the 
master’s pupils. The hands are beautifully done, but 
the painting throughout is too hard for Rubens. There 
is a good and well-preserved “ Portrait of an Old Lady” 
(21$x25%), by Cuyp, and the exceedingly fine sketch by 
Franz Hals, “ The Fisherman” (344x254 inches), which 
came out of the May sale in Paris; very harmonious 
throughout—sky, cliffs and all. The hands in the 
“Portrait of a Man” (324x274 inches), by Janssens, 
are finely painted. The “Marine View,” by Jacob 








Ruysdael (39$x33 inches), has a fine sky, and is ad- 
mirable in drawing ; but the sea is darker than it could 
be even at night. The Rembrandt, “ Portrait of an Ad- 
miral” (33$x43% inches), was bought at the Crabbe 
sale in 1890 for 106,500 francs. 


2 
* 


THIS was six years later than Mr. Schaus’s purchase 
of the famous portrait of Paulus Doomer (otherwise 
“Le Doreur’”), for which he gave 225,000 francs. Mr. 
Schaus had to pay also thirty per cent duty and various 
other expenses before he could land the picture in New 
York; so, altogether, it cost him considerably over 
$60,000. It has been said that when he bought it 
he confidently expected to sell it to Mrs. Mary Morgan, 
and that it hung in her drawing room in Madison Square 
for a while; but she died, and this costly picture re- 
mained for several years without a buyer—a white ele- 
phant, the interest and insurance alone representing a 
snug little sum. Eventually, as is well known, Mr. 
Henry O. Havemeyer bought it for, it is said, $80,000, 


+. 
* 


DESPITE the generous exploitation by the daily press 
of the three days’ sale of the contents of the famous 
New York studio of Mr. William M. Chase, the gross 
receipts were barely $21,000. The highest sum offered 
for any of the artist’s own work was $610, at which 
price Mr. W. H. Fuller became the owner of ‘The Old 
Road to the Sea,” an admirable picture. For “ Flying 
Clouds,” Mr. A. R. Conkling paid but $310. The 
spirited copies of old masters made by Mr. Chase 
after Rembrandt, Franz Hals, and Velasquez, went 
for much below their educational value, to say nothing 
of what Colonel Gross might possibly have got for 
them from some of his Western clients. On the other 
hand,. mere studio properties were wildly contested 
for by the master’s lady student admirers. Altogether 
it was a sad affair, and made one heartily ashamed of 
our so-called patrons of American art, who, by their 
lack of appreciation of the productions of one of the 
best painters on the continent, make such a result pos- 
sible. Mr. Chase has long been recognized as the head 
of the profession here. Contrast the beggarly recogni- 
tion accorded him outszde of the profession with the 
splendid treatment of men occupying a similar position 
in London, Paris, or Berlin. Is it surprising that he has 
resolved to shake from his feet the dust of his ungrate- 
ful country, and join the distinguished contingent of the 
expatriated across the Atlantic ? 

* + 

Last month I spoke of the portrait of Angelica 
Kauffmann at Durand Ruel’s, attributed to Richard 
Wilson. Interesting as it is, it certainly does not pre- 
sent the features of a beautiful or even a fascinating 
woman. But from all that one reads about her by her 
contemporaries, she must have been very attractive. 
We are told that “ there wasa witchery in her sweet blue 
eyes, and in the pupils so much expression that one 
could almost guess her thoughts before she spoke.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of her (reproduced on the op- 
posite page) certainly makes it easy to believe all that has 
been said in praise of her good looks. In Miss Thack- 
eray’s charming novel, “Miss Angel,” the mezzotint 
after Bartolozzi (kindly lent me by Mr. Keppel) is thus 
described : “ Yesterday, at Colnaghi’s, I saw a print 
lying upon the table, the engraving of Sir Joshua’s pic- 
ture. It was the portrait of a lady, some five or six-and- 
twenty years of age. The face is peculiar, sprightly, 
tender, a little obstinate; the eyes are charming and in- 
telligent, the features broadly marked—there is some- 
thing at once homely and dignified in their expression— 
the little head is charmingly set upon its frame, a few 
pearls are mixed with the heavy loops of hair, two great 
curls fall upon the sloping shoulders, the slim figure is 
draped in light folds fastened by jewelled bands, such 
as people then wore. A loose scarf is tied d4round the 
waist.” 

+ * 

VARNISH, some one has said, is the greatest of the 
“old masters.” How much it has to do with some of 
the queer “Gothic,” ‘ Byzantine,” and “ pre-Raphael- 
ite” misfits that have been exploited in New York, I 
would hardly dare to say. Its mantle, too, like that of 
charity, covers a multitude of sins—of the “restorer.” 
Oddly enough, though, while some buyers delight in 
nice new varnish, which, duly tinted, gives the much 
prized “ golden tone,” they cannot abide ever so little of 
that honest brown varnish of long standing which some- 
times obscures a passage in a painting by an old mas- 
ter, but which appears as no blemish to the connoisseur ; 
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he finds it no more objectionable than the lover of old 
port does the cobwebs on the bottle. For the American 
market, however, such a painting is “ skinned” until it 
looks—so says the seller—as fresh as when it left the 
artist’s easel. 

*,? 

IT is either mastic or copal varnish that has to be re- 
moved from the old picture, and there is danger ‘in 
either case. Mastic varnish can only be got rid of by 
constant rubbing, and that is very likely to make the 
painting “ bloom.” Copal varnish is readily dissolved 
by alcohol, which, in inexperienced hands, is almost 
certain to eat into the painting itself. 
ture-cleaner seeks to avoid this by the rapidity with 


The expert pic- 


which he uses the sponge in one hand as he washes 
away the alcohol with another sponge dipped in turpen- 


tine before the alcohol can do any harm. 


a 
* 


THE most imposing of several important portraits 
which Mr. Frank Fowler has 
been commissioned to paint dur- 
ing the past year is that of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, who is repre- 
sented standing, full 
arrayed in the richly colored ca- 
nonicals of a primate of the Roman 
Church. The firm modelling of 
the marked yet kindly features 
dominates the work of the artist, 
despite the gorgeousness of the 
costume, which might easily com- 
mand more than its just share of 
attention. There is much to ad- 
mire even here; but more admir- 


length, 


able than the mere technical skill 
evinced in the differentiation of 
such textures as lace, cloth, and 
silk is the well-preserved feeling 
for the form of the sitter beneath 
the multitudinous drapery. The 
portrait, shown for a while at Mr. 
Fowler’s studio, has passed into 
the possession of the Catholic 
Club, for which it was painted. 
* x * 

A WELL-INFORMED London 
correspondent sends me an enthu- 
Siastic account of a little exhibi- 
tion of “ Twenty Masterpieces of 
the English School,” held in De- 
cember at the galleries of Thomas 
Agnew & Sons, in Old Bond 
Street, for the benefit of the Ar- 
tists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion. Several of the pictures are 
well known to me, and it is easy 
to share his enthusiasm. The 
Gainsborough full-length portraits 
of “‘ The Countess of Sussex and 
Lady Barbara Yelverton” belong 
to the period of that painter’s fa- 
mous “ Mrs. Siddons” and “ The 
Hon. Mrs. Graham,” and is one 
of his most captivating canvases. 
My recollection of it is as an es- 
say somewhat in the line of the 
famous “ Blue Boy,” an exquis- 
Itely decorative effect being produced almost wholly 
through a play of varying hues of that usually unman- 
ageable color. Two aristocratic-looking and beautiful 
Englishwomen are seen standing in a green landscape, 
which in itself is a masterpiece. If I remember aright, 
there is not even a touch of positive red or yellow 
throughout the picture, and yet the prevailing tone 
would be called warm rather than cold. ‘ The Market 
Cart,” by Gainsborough, I also recall : an upright canvas 
aptly described by my correspondent as “ bright, swift, 
rich, and complete all through.” 
two of the four examples of Reynolds that were shown : 


PORTRAIT OF ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, R.A., BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


He notes as follows 


Lady Ormonde and Child—daughter of John, first Earl of Wan- 
desforde : ‘* A renowned Reynolds, rich in color, full impasto ; 
fine condition! From Sir William Agnew’s private collection.” 

Frances, wife of the first Baron Sondes, 1764: ‘‘ Probably the 
finest of all the works of Sir Joshua—the lady is in a white dress, 
which is unusual for Reynolds. As dazzling as the brightest 
Gainsborough.” 


One of the two Constables was the six-foot canvas, 
“Crossing the Ford,” “ palette-knife work throughout, rich 
in color and full of sparkle.” By John Crome he notes 


REPRODUCED FROM THE MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING BY BARTOLOZzI. (SEE “* 


“ A Wood Scene, near Norwich,” about five feet long, as 
“a superb example in magnificent state,” and by G. 
Vincent, “ At St. Mary’s, Beverley,’’ showing a flock of 
sheep driven to new pastures by shepherds with dogs: 
“the finest work of that painter that is known... un- 
surpassed by Crome or any one else.” Vincent, while 
exasperatingly unequal, was, as students of the English 
school well know, truly grand at his best. There were 
three Morlands; a superb Raeburn, a kit-kat portrait of 
Lady Elibank, and two Hoppners : 
trait of Mrs. Gwynn (née Mary Horneck), Goldsmith’s 


the celebrated por- 


“‘ Jessamy Bride,” and a full-length portrait of Nelson, 
with the battle of Copenhagen in the background, 
which I recall seeing at a sale at Christie’s last summer, 
and being impressed by it as rather curious than credit- 
able to the painter. 
“‘ Helvoetsluys, City of Utrecht, a 64 going to Sea,” from 
the Price sale, to which reference has frequently been 
made in these columns, and “ The Nore,” a large and 


Finally, there were two Turners, 





fine picture of silvery gray tone, in very good state of 

preservation. The latter I saw in the house of Mr. 

James Orrock last summer ; he since sold it to Agnew. 
+ * 

Mr. BLAKESLEE, having sold nearly every old pic- 
ture of the English school that he imported last fall, has 
again sailed for England to replenish his stock. I hear 
that certain paintings said to be very important were 
offered to him by cable and that he felt impelled to go 
and look at them. 

* - * 

THE Munro-Wallis-Avery “Turner” has, I learn, 
been sold to Colonel O. H. Payne, of New York, for 
$50,000. 
ing amateurs of Montreal, to whom the picture was 
shown before it was reshipped to London last spring, 


It seems strange that the usually discriminat- 


should have lost the opportunity of securing such a prize, 
especially as it could then have been bought for fully 
twenty per cent less money. Afterward came the Price 
sale at Christie’s, and “‘ Turners” much inferior to this 
one brought prices almost unprecedented at auction. 
MONTAGUE MARKS. 


MY NOTE-BOOK.”’) 


INSURANCE OF WORKS OF ART. 


OWNERS of works of art are not always alive to the 
conditions affecting their insurance against loss by fire, 
and enquiries we have recently been making reveal a 
looseness both on the part of insurers and insured that 
is not a little surprising. Risks on paintings, prints, and 
other objects of art are, generally speaking, accepted by 
insurance officers without appraisement or inspection, 
in the same way as upon all ordinary goods and mer- 
chandise, and usually with the proviso that they are not 
covered for more than their cost. But cost and value in 
the case of objects of art are often wide as the pole Ss asun- 
der, and, as many of our readers well know, not infre- 
quently it is difficult to establish the actual cost of a pic 
ture. How then to appraise its value after it has been de 
stroyed by fire ? 

Not long since, a picture was exhibited not a hundred 
miles from New York, under an alluring title, at 50 cents 

a head admission. The exhibitor 
was doorkeeper and mone y-taker 
of the show, and had also painted 
the picture himself! It was in- 
sured for some thousands of dol- 
lars, and was subsequently de 
stroyed by fire. How was the 
appraiset to settle the value of the 
claim on that policy ? 

Our advice is, insure your works 
of art by all means, and we urge 
it upon all owners, great and small, 
but see that your policy is so 
worded that the exact value you 
place upon them is accepted by 
the insurance office as the amount 
to be paid by them in the event of 
their loss by fire, and remember 
also that there can be no partial 
loss of a picture by fire. Speaking 
generally, a damaged picture is a 
destroyed pic ture. 

Some of the private owners of 
valuable collections of pictures in 
this country are alive to this, and 
are careful to catalog 


tures, appraise their value, and in- 


ue their pic- 


corporate these details in the polic y 
of insurance. ‘This the wise man 
does, and be his collection great 
or small, every other owner of pic- 
tures will follow 
With some the question of pre- 


his example. 


mium may be of importance, but, 
asarule, this does not weigh ; pic- 
tures, after all, have their commer- 
cial value, and in this respect must 
be judged on the same basis as 
other articles of commerce. A 
sentimental value may attach to a 
family portrait of a millionaire by 
a famous painter which may be 
far removed from its commercial 
worth, but the owners of such can 
afford to pay the extra premium 
for their sensibility. 


THE water-colors that Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith has brought back with him from 
his yearly trip to Constantinople, Holland, and Ven- 
ice, and which were exhibited at the Avery galleries 
from January 6th to January 18th, showed that the 
artist, far from exhausting his favorite sketching 
grounds, as he at one time seemed likely to do, has 
opened new fields of interest, and discovered elements 
of the picturesque that no one had touched upon be- 
fore. The court of “ The Mosque Suleiman,” with its 
pink and white arcades, its fountain roof covered with 
blue pigeons and leaned upon by a gnarled old cypress; 
the “ Fountain of the Sublime Porte,” with ladies robed in 
blue and rose loitering in its shadow ; the “ Old Clothes 
Bazaar,” the “Old Slave Market,” the ‘Café in Scu- 
tari,” show us a side of the most picturesque of cities 
that no other artist has so well illustrated; and if the 
“ Palazzo Capella,” the old “ Groote-Kirke of Dort,” and 
other scenes in Venice and in Holland seemed more 
familiar, they still displayed a new and deeper interest 
in effects of color in sunlight and shadow, and more 
animation in the handling than the artist’s earlier paint- 


ings of similar subjects. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THE three hundred and sixty oil paintings and an 
even larger number of water-colors, pastels, and etch- 
ings combined shown at the sixty-fifth annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia, form a collection not only of much importance, but 
perhaps are the best representation of American work 
ever brought together under similar conditions. 

This has been rendered possible by the very liberal 
incentive held out this year at the academy ; for, in ad- 
dition to the usual annual awards, Mr. William L. 
Elkins, whose public spirit and dis- 
interestedness can hardly be too high- 


lady, and in the delicacy of her treatment of the subtle 
relations of whites in the ‘“‘ New England Woman,” the 
artist evinces sentiment, and the force of a charming 
personality. Mary Fairchild MacMonnies sends a couple 
of modest but able out-of-door sketches and two more 
ambitious attempts, a “ Diana” and “ The Breeze.” Both 
of the latter are highly decorative, the last being a most 
agreeable arrangement of a graceful female figure, with 
draperies caught by the wind, making pleasing lines and 
curving masses, quite out of the commonplace. Other 
women here who make excellent showing are Gabrielle 
Clements, with a portrait of her mother; Amanda Brew- 


By Mr. Tarbell, who but recently received the double 
honor of a gold medal at the Art Club and the pur- 
chase of his work by that organization, there is a “ Girl 
with White Azaleas,” a portrait study, life size, painted 
broadly and frankly, and excellent in color. We may 
not pass by Thomas Eakins’s portrait of Mr. Hamilton, 
a very strong work; a sketch of a young man, by Hugh 
Breckinridge; highly decorative and cleverly rendered 
canvases by Albert Herter; heads by Frank Holman; 
a large decorative “Spring and Love,” by A. A. An- 
derson; George De Forest Brush’s portrait of Henry 
George ; George B. Bridgeman’s somewhat academic 

but strong ‘“ Magic Circle ;” Robert 
Reid's impressionistic ‘“ American 





ly commended, has given the sum of 
$5000, to be bestowed as a prize in 
one amount, or divided in two parts 
at the option of the jury, according 
to the merits of the work shown, 
As this handsome sum does not go 
for the purchase of the picture or 
pictures, but is given outright, it is 
something quite worth the winning. 
Mr. Elkins has only made the stipu- 
lation that for twenty days after the 
award he shall have the privilege of 
purchasing, should he desire to do 
so, at the catalogue price, the work 
thus distinguished. 








Autumn,” and his other out-of-door 
studies; Joseph DeCamp’s “ Girl 
with a Globe;” William L. Dodge’s 
““Dream of Orpheus,’’ and Robert 
V. V. Sewell’s ambitious decora- 
tions. These last are of enormous 
size, and are renderings of beautiful 
women in graceful attitudes, wherein 
the difficult problems of nude figures 
in the open air are attacked fear- 
lessly, and for the most part with 
commendable results. 

It is interesting to note the depar- 
ture of Charles Sprague Pearce from 
remembered conventional French 








So it is that, with such fine pos- 
sibilities, the artists this year have 
made unusual efforts and concen- 
trated their attention on the present 
exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Due credit must be given to the hanging committee 
for the intelligent arrangement of the wall, the harmo- 
nious and, save in rare instances, the obviously just 
treatment of the contributors, regardless of school, size 
of work, or subject. The brilliant, broad, vague im- 
pressionists touch elbows with the painters of highly 
finished, careful canvases, so that the public may study, 
or at least contemplate, the latest thing in the new art 
movements, and make comparisons with those who are 
still faithful to staid if Somewhat conventional efforts 
of procedure. 

Few will dispute the propriety of the prominence 
given to the large 
picture by Abbot 
L. Thayer, “ Cari- 
tas,” which is full 
of refined senti- 
ment and_intel- 
lectual invention. 
Charity is typified 
by the dignified, 
matronly figure 
of a woman, by 
whose friendly 
side are two 
children. The 
thought is ele- 
vated, the concep- 
tion unconven- 
tional, and the 
‘execution leaves 
little to desire. 
Above all things, 
we have here the 
artistic touch of 
the genuine poet. 
Seen before, but 
none the less at- 
tractive on that 
account, is John 
Sargent’s stylish 
portrait of Ada 
Rehan. Visitors 
to the recent Por- 
trait Exhibition in 
New York will re- 
member that the 
gifted actress is 
shown, full length, in evening dress, with a fan in her 
hand, against a background of tapestry, from which the 
figure stands forth in strong relief. 

Cecelia Beaux contributes three portraits, all showing 
a steady advance in her art. Technically they evince 
great facility, but they do not rely on mere dexterity for 
their charm. Alike in her picture of a child, of a young 





“THE OLD FERRYBOAT.” 


ster Sewell, with large, decorative compositions; Mary 
Trotter, who sends a young violin-player ; Anna Lee Mer- 
ritt, with portraits ; Louise Cox, with an allegorical figure 
of Autumn; Sarah W. Whitman and Alice Barber Stevens. 

Of Gari Melchers there are three examples, all very 
personal in character and treatment, and all marked by 
simplicity and seriousness of intention. Mr. Melchers 
is evidently in deep sympathy with the Dutch folk 
among whom he has lived so long, and his pictures are 
racy of the soil. Humphreys Johnston is no less indi- 
vidual and more versatile, while as a colorist he shows 
himself a worthy pupil of La Farge. There is his large 
canvas of a woman in red, called ‘‘ Le Domino Rose,” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EDWARD GAY, 


peasants, suggestive only of studio 
models, to the more serious, artistic 
efforts that represent him in this 
show. A widow and child by him is 
thoroughly charming in its quiet, reposeful color and 
delicate sentiment. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. 
Creelman loses none of its distinction of well-bred 
femininity upon a second view. Robert W. Vonnoh in- 
vests his portrait of Colonel Gray with dignity and 
manhood, and his painting of the soldierly sitter is intel- 
ligent and satisfying, while Wilton Lockwood, if his 
color be somewhat anemic, shows an artistic touch and 
much facility of execution. 

If the figures predominate, there is yet much in a 
landscape way, while in the rendering of the sea the ex- 
amples are many and excellent. Here Alexander Har- 
rison easily holds first place with six phases of old 

ocean, all of im- 
portance and dis- 








. “BROAD ACRES.” FROM THE PAINTING BY EDWARD GAY. 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, 


that is forceful, yet feminine, while quite in a different 
direction is a ‘‘ Peasant Girl of Finisterre,” suggesting 
in its vagueness work by the late George Fuller, but in 
nowise an imitation. ‘These, with a study of a Spanish 
gypsy delightfully rendered, a sunset and a moonlight, 
will give some idea of the man’s variety of theme, and 
une notes wide differences in the handling. 


tinction. Charles 
H. Woodbury fol- 
lows closely with 
his ‘‘ Mid-Ocean ;” 
Howard Russell 
Butler gives an 
intelligent, not to 
add brilliant, ren- 
dering of twilight 
tones in sky, 
shore, and sea; 
and the three ma- 
rines by Winslow 
Homer are mas- 
terful. The com- 
pany is good and 
the pace is a little 
fast for Will S. 
Robinson, whose 
“ Sunshine and 
Mist” is a trifle 
weak by contrast, 
and the work of 
William T. Rich- 
ards is somewhat 
hard, albeit his 
seascapes are well 
understood and 
capitally drawn. 
Back from the 
shore to the in- 
land, Leonard 
Ochtman shows 
the hills of Con- 
necticut, painted with sobriety and seriousness ; Theo- 
dore Robinson gives us impressionistic bits of nature, 
one of which, ‘“ Two in a Boat,” is very strong; H. W. 
Ranger, whose technical facility is marvellous, sends 
several of his colorful and always suggestive land- 
scapes; Childe Hassam is reminiscent of the latest 
Frenchmen in entirely new directions of color experi- 
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ments ; Louis Paul Dessar sends seven canvases, all of 
French fisher folk. George H. Clements has caught 
the spirit and color of “An Arab Marriage Proces- 
sion ;” W. A. Coffin is at home with a cornfield; Horatio 
Walker has a barnyard; Alden Weir and J. H. Twacht- 
man both send winter landscapes, and Charles H. Davis 
contributes six interesting translations of nature. To 
these may be added work by Philip Hale, C. H. Fro- 
muth, Will H. Low, and Charles X. Harris, whose “ Sale 
of the Redemptioners, 1660,” is painstaking and pos- 
A delightful view in 
Venice is from the virile brush of Stephen Parrish, and 
A. H. 


sesses much historical interest. 


W. L. Picknell has a “ Morning on the Loing.” 
NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE exhibition which closed on January 11th showed 
once more that the National Academy of Design in- 
cludes among its members some 
who have the real interests of that 


Mr. E. L. Henry was equally happy in combining 
“story” with form and color. He calls it “ The Warn- 
ing: An Episode of the War.” 
terior of a cabin, in which a woman has been engaged in 
cooking to satisfy the hunger of three Union soldiers, 


The scene is the in- 


who, with their hostess, are suddenly and unpleasantly 
surprised by the tidings brought by a small negro boy, 
who rushes in with arms raised and open-mouthed. Mr. 
Henry has made a very pleasing bit of color of this live- 
ly scene; the faded blue of the uniforms contrasting 
well with the general golden brown hue of the smoky 
interior, Mr. C. Y. Turner’s “ Enchanting Secrets,” 
though well painted, fails on the side of incident; for 
neither the young woman who is reading a letter nor 
the two who are listening to her appear to be enchanted 
or, indeed, interested in any but the mildest way by the 
news. Mr. S. J. Guy’s “ Preparing for the Morrow” is 
a clever and highly finished study of lamplight on the 


In conclusion we must notice a very good cattle-piece, 
“On the Upland,” by Mr. C. Morgan Mcllhenney, and 
a masterly study of ** Peonies,” by Mr. John F. Weir. 

EDWARD GAY. 

ALTHOUGH not of that considerable group of paint- 
ers who have received their art education wholly in the 
United States, Edward Gay is thoroughly American in 
his art. Born in Ireland in 1838, he spent his youth in 
Albany, N. Y., where he was intimate with the painters 
George H. Boughton, Homer D. Martin, and James M. 
Hart, and the sculptors E. D. Palmer, C. Calverly, and 
Launt Thompson, who have all since become more or 
less distinguished. In 1862 young Gay went to Carls- 
ruhe, Germany, where he studied for a while under 
Professor Schermer. On his return to America he_ be- 
gan a series of large paintings, the first of which, called 

“ The Suburbs,” was so well received 
at the National Academy of Design, 





institution at heart, and who know 
how to proceed to regain a place in 
Unfortunately, a jury 
which prefers bare walls to pictures 


public favor. 


in which no one can take any inter- 
est is almost certain (judging from 
experience) to be succeeded by one 
which prefers any sort of pictures to 
This time there were 
but five paintings in the corridor, 
works of ambitious and promising 
students; and the visitor was spared 
the sight, which so often greets him 
on his entrance, of a mass of work 
quite below any respectable stand- 
ard. There was some such work 
in the galleries, but it was not put 
forward conspicuously. An agree- 


bare walls. 


able impression was made by the 
exhibition as a whole, and it gives us 
genuine pleasure to be able to add 
that some of the best pictures were by 
men who may be said to be veterans. 

As is usual, the landscape painters 
were in the majority. Mr. William 
R. Whitmore’s “ A Cornish Village 
at Night,” in which a little creek runs 
into the foreground between beds of 
brown reeds, reflecting the dark night 
sky, the stars, and the lights in the 
distant houses, was a fairly success- 





ful essay at painting what Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones has declared to be 
unpaintable. Mr. Charles Warren 
Eaton’s ‘ The Red Oak”’ was a good 
bit of autumn color. And in Mr. 
Walter L. Palmer’s two delightful 
pastels, “Oak and Hemlock” and 
“In the Woods,” the delicate grada- 
tions and the pale, pure tints of fresh 
fallen snow were rendered with even 
more than the usual felicity of the 
artist. Quite a different sort of winter 





where it was sent for exhibition, that 
he was made an associate of that 
body. His ‘“ Late Afternoon” won 
him honors at the Centennial Ex- 


position in 1876, Some years later 


his *“ Broad Acres” was awarded 
the prize of $2000 by the American 
Art Association, New York, and was 
presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, where it now hangs, a 
splendid example of American land- 
scape painting. In the foreground is 
a field of half-ripened, waving grain, 
Along the country road, seen be- 


yond, an old * stage ” is jolting along, 
the whole scene being under a gray 
sky, which gives the dominant silvery 
note pervading this delightful pic- 
ture. Other notable large canvases 
from the brush of this artist are 
“Washed by the Sea,” 


of salt marshes seen at mid-day un- 


an expanse 


der a yray sky that is full of move- 
ment, which belongs to the Layton 
Museum, Milwaukee ; * The Old Es- 
tate” on the Mohawk, a sunny, sum- 
mer scene, in the Powers Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and “ Mothet 
Earth,” which was awarded the sil- 
ver medal at the Midwinter Fair at 
“Where Sea and 


Meadow Meet,” which hangs in the 


San Francisco. 


Governor's mansion at Albany, N. Y., 
isa late afternoon effect, in autumn, 
with a prevailing rich bronze hue 
throughout. At Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
where Mr. Gay resides, one of his 





best pictures, “ The Fields in East- 
chester, N. Y.,” a sunny, summer 
scene, belongs to the High School of 
the town. Personally, Mr. Gay is 
simple and unaffected, and we find 


the same qualities of sterling honesty 








scene was that chosen by Dora M. 
Norton for her ‘Christmas Land- 
scape,” an old apple orchard with 
gaunt, bare trees, sodden ground and 
dull gray sky, and sea showing through them. Mr. Louis 
Paul Dessar’s “ Across the Dunes,” a quiet, broadly 
painted moonrise; Mr. Thomas Moran’s cleverly com- 
posed views of * The Three Tetons, Idaho,” and “ Port 
Pond Bay, Montauk ;” Mr. Herbert Denman’s ** Meadow 
Pools,” and Mr. W. S. Horton’s “ A Glimpse of Dor- 
drecht,” with the last gleam of sunset on its picturesque 
red roofs, were all enjoyable. 

There were not many good portraits; those that we 
remember are Mr. Charles C. Curran’s “ Mother and 
Children,” a small oval picture finished like a minia- 
ture; Mr. Frank Fowler’s “ Portrait” of a lady in gray, 
and Edith Mitchell Prellwitz’s “ Child in White,” over- 
shadowed by a huge, black hat; but genre subjects 
abounded, some of which were attractive both on the 
The little 
girl in pink calico and bare feet who stands in the door- 
way in Mr. Francis C. Jones’s “ Neighbours” gives a 
dramatic motive to the group which she disturbs at the 
breakfast-table, and at the same time serves to make a 
transition from the cool and dim interior to the glow of 
light on the foliage out-of-doors, A small painting by 


score of incident and on that of painting. 


EDWARD GAY, A.N.A., AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 





figure of a little girl reading; but whatever may have 
been the painter’s intention, it is the light and not the 
expression of the figure that most attracts the spec- 
tator’s attention and seems to be the motive of the 
Mr. George M. Reeves’s “ Le Depart pour 
l’Ecole” is even more out of accord with its title. The 


picture. 


boy who is dully committing his lesson to heart is not 
ready to “depart,” cannot, indeed, do so until his sister 
has finished sewing up the rent in his sleeve, It may 
seem hypercritical to bring up a point of this sort, it be- 
ing admitted that both pictures are well painted, though 
in very different ways—Mr. Reeves’s in the manner of 
the modern French school, Mr. Guy’s in that of the old 
Dutch masters; but it would have been easy for the 
latter to have labelled his picture “ Study of Lamplight,” 
and for Mr. Reeves to have called his “ Preparing for 
School,” and then no exception could be taken. The 
worst of such misnomers is that they often lead a well- 
disposed public to imagine that an excellent picture is a 
complete failure because it does not quite correspond 
with the title that the painter may have thought more 
attractive than a simply descriptive one, 


(BORN 1838.) 


reflected in his painting. Of tech- 
nique for the mere sake of technique 
he makes no display, but the re- 
sources of his brush are fully adequate 
to the expression of his art. The original of the picture 
which we reproduce in color this month is owned by the 
American Art Association, to whose courtesy we are 


indebted for the privilege 


A NUMBER of Egyptian sketches in crayon, height- 


.ened by pastel, the work of Mr. Hamilton Emmons, 


were shown at Klackner’s Gallery. Mr. Emmons was 
most successful in rendering the imposing masses of 
Egyptian architecture as seen against glowing sunset or 
twilight skies. He is evidently a careful and accurate 
draughtsman, and has a good eye for effect, and shows 
excellent 


judgment in making use of tinted paper, 


crayon, and a few colored chalks. Among the most 
attractive of his sketches were the ‘‘ Vocal Memnon at 
Sunrise,” with blue shadows still lying along the base 
of the distant line of cliffs, the * Temple of Seti I.,” the 
“ Tombs of the Caliphs,” and a “ Distant View of the 
Pyramids.” 

A FOREST of all manner of trees is poor if not dis- 
agreeable in effect; a mass of one species of tree is 
sublime.—Ruskin ; “* Modern Painters,” 
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PUBLIC SCULPTURE IN BROOKLYN. 





THE two reliefs in bronze already in place on the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Arch at the entrance to Prospect 
Park, in Brooklyn, seem to have come in for a liberal 
share of adverse criticism. They have grave faults, but 
they are not so bad as the Lincoln statue, which has 
been removed from its conspicuous position at the Park 
entrance, but only to be placed in another conspicuous 
position in the Park itself. The high reliefs in question, 
representing General Grant and President Lincoln, both 
mounted, occupy panels facing one another on the inside 
of the arch, where they will be little in view, and cannot 
interfere with the effect of statuary placed on the outside 
of the monument. The Lincoln is by far the better of 
the two; but the great President is represented as offering 
for public inspection the interior of a shockingly bad hat, 
which, nevertheless, being full of the blackest shadow, 
successfully defies investigation. If this bit of ‘“real- 
ism” was intended to distract attention from the faults 
of the horse and the figure, it fails of its object. The 
figure is poorly modelled, and the horse’s legs are notably 
weak. The Grant figure has one good point: it sits 
the horse well. But the latter is one of the ugliest 
beasts that we have seen in bronze, and trails his right 
foreleg like a tired donkey. The casting of these re- 
liefs has been very well done; but the artists, Mr. 
O'Donovan, a clever sculptor of portrait busts, and Mr. 
Eakins, the well-known painter, cannot be said to have 
done themselves credit. Still, if Brooklyn, or New York 
for that matter, is to institute an artistic reform by re- 
moving statuary already in place, where is the move- 
ment to stop? We shudder at the vision of empty 
panels and pedestals that the idea conjures up. Such a 
movement cannot be said to be uncalled for; but should 
it not begin by putting out of sight the many more dis- 
tressing examples of our municipal bad taste ? 

JAPANESE PRINTS AND PAINTINGS. 

A COLLECTION of Japanese paintings and color- 
prints of particular interest, because arranged by Pro- 
fessor Fenellosa, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
so as to form a historical series illustrating the rise and 
progress of what is known as the “ popular school” of 
Japanese painting, was held last month at the Fine Arts 
Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. The points 
which distinguish the “ popular school” from the pre- 
ceding Buddhist and Classic schools are a greater free- 
dom of technique and the every-day character of the 
subjects. The artists composing it worked for the 
people, and illustrated popular novels and plays, de- 
signed theatrical posters, books of costumes, models for 
artisans, albums of scenery, flowers, pictures of family 
life, street scenes, pleasure parties, and the like. One 
of the principal’ developments of this genre art was 
color-printing, which, it is now generally admitted, was 
carried to a greater degree of artistic perfection in Japan 
than anywhere else. The exhibition contained speci- 
mens of drawings and prints in India ink, now ex- 
tremely rare, by some of the founders of the school ; 
specimens of the first printed work in two colors, 
usually green and rose, dating about 1715; of the later 
three color work, which, yellow being added, and blue 
being substituted for the green, gave, by superposition 
and juxtaposition, a pretty full range of colors; and of 
the prints in many colors, in which a full score of blocks 
were often used, beginning about 1770. Among the 
most remarkable things in the exhibition was a large 
screen painted by Hokusai, with nine life-size figures of 
women receiving a lesson in arranging flowers. This 
work was by far the most personal and the most nearly 
up to our standards of drawing in the exhibition. An- 
other screen had two of a series of theatrical posters, 
much more conventional in design, but well conceived 
for their purpose, by Torii Kiyonobu. A painting by 
Matahei, the reputed founder of the school, was excel- 
lent as a decorative scheme of line and color, but as a 
representation of the figure not to be compared with the 
Hokusai screen. Of the prints, some of the best were 
contributed by Mr. Samuel Colman—especially a charm- 
ing specimen of Masanobu, a lady and boy in pale rose 
and green. Mr. Frederick W. Gookin, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Charles J. Morse, of Chicago, also contributed fine 
early prints, and Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, some very 
interesting old kakemonos. The bulk of the collection 
belonged to Mr. W. H. Ketcham, who seems to have 
been guided more by considerations of rarity than of 
intrinsic merit, for while the early designers were re- 





markably well represented, there was a rather poor 
showing of the work of the later and more advanced 
artists, with the single exception of Hokusai. In the 
catalogue, prepared by Professor Fenellosa, an attempt 
has been made to assign approximate dates to every 
work exhibited, which makes it useful as a reference 
book to students and collectors; but the professor’s 
well-known enthusiasm for Japanese art has led him 
into the most extraordinary rhapsodies, as extravagant 
in their way as the wildest compositions of the Japanese 
designer. 





CHICAGO MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





Mr. CHARLES M. FFOULKE’S exhibition of tapes- 
tries in the Art Institute of Chicago is worthy of more 
than a passing mention. Forty large pieces are on 
view, thirteen or fourteen feet being, an average size, 
and one measuring 23 x 16% feet. They are of silk and 
wool, enriched with gold and silver threads. This in 
itself would prove their age, for the use of such costly 
materials ceased after the great families of France had 
sacrificed their gold and silver to replenish. the empty 
treasury of Louis XIV. They are, however, for the 
most part signed, and that with the names of the mas- 
ter-weavers of France, Flanders, and Italy from the 
sixteenth to the seventeenth century. The most valu- 
able part of the collection is the twenty-three tapestries 
from the Barberini Palace, whose purchase was greeted 
by a protest from all the principal papers of Italy. It 
was even the occasion of a motion of censure brought 
against the Minister of Fine Arts in the Italian Senate 
for permitting such treasures to leave the country. 
They were bought directly from the Princesses Bar- 
berini, and, unlike the generality of tapestries coming 
from the hands of European dealers in antiquities, pre- 
sumably they are, except for some trifling repairs, ex- 
actly in their original condition, as delivered from the 
papal ateliers of Urban VII. and the royal ateliers of 
Louis XIII. If the brightness of the original colors has 
been subdued by time, it has at all events not been en- 
hanced by repainting, nor have the fine old borders 
been replaced by inferior modern work, as is too often 
the case. Some of these borders bear the signature of 
Jacques de la Riviére, whom Cardinal Barberini ap- 
pointed superintendent of the manufactory which he 
founded in Rome in emulation of the superb Gobelins 
he had admired as Papal Legate at the court of Louis 
XIII. On others may be read the names of Rydams 
and Leyniers, unrivalled Flemish weavers, or the mark 
of Brussels in Brabant—B V B—placed in all the tapes- 
try produced there by order of Charles V. Many have 
indications of noble owners, such as the monogram and 
cardinal’s hat of one priestly proprietor, the golden bee 
of the princely Barberini family, the fleur-de-lis of royal 
France, and so on. Those from the Barberini collec- 
tion were woven after cartoons by Romanelli, Cartona, 
and Rubens; they picture the lives of Constantine, of 
Judith, Moses, and Diana, also gallant scenes in cha- 
teaux and gardens. Some of the later tapestries were 
probably designed by Le Brun and Boucher. 





AT the Chicago Art Institute impressionistic land- 
scape and portraits having similar bold combinations 
and decomposition of tones make up the exhibition of 
R. W. Vonnoh’s work. The portraits are chiefly of 
prominent Chicago people of all ages and both sexes, 
solidly and brilliantly painted for the most part, although 
there are some evidences of shirking in the hands of the 
children. On the contrary, the hands are especially fine 
in such able portraits as those of Edwin C. Waller and 
Edwin Walker. These are both lucid and contained 
presentments of middle-aged men, seated at desk or in 
library, the white note of paper skilfully introduced, and 
russet bindings of books making a warm, subdued 
background. ‘ Master Cyrus McCormick” is one of the 
most successful of many good portraits of children, a 
sturdy, flaxen-haired little fellow in a blue sailor suit, 
which becomes the heart of a harmony of blue and 
green. The artist’s pleasure in such arrangements 
shows itself in the gorgeous setting of brocaded curtain 
and embroidered cushion he has given to Mrs. Arthur 
Eddy’s delicate figure. Another peculiarity, and a wise 
one, is the high key in which these portraits are painted. 
Few private houses are lighted like public galleries. 
Consequently a dark picture frequently becomes almost 
invisible, while gay, brilliant canvases, like those of Von- 
noh, are the gainers by a subdued illumination. The 
landscapes are principally studies of strong sunlight. 





There is “ Wheat Mill,” seen across the meadows; 
“Hoar Frost;” “Morning,” in ploughed fields and 
apple-blossoms ; “ Winter Sunlight,” on haystacks a la 
Ménet, and a wonderfully exact rendering of reflected 
lights and light tones of mingled violet, red and yellow, 
that gotravelling up over the walls of houses ona “ Sun- 
lit Hillside.” The most important landscape is ““ Coque- 
licots,” a field of scarlet poppies quivering and scintil- 
lating away into a cool distance. They are painted in 
broad splashes, while the face of the girl who kneels 
among them is smooth and highly finished. Three 
cool gray canvases should be noticed: “Wet Wea- 
ther” on the roadside, with slender trees tracing their 
twigs against the sky , “ Winter,” where a stream still 
holding some patches of vivid green vegetation leads 
the eye between snowy banks back to the arch of a 
bridge ; and finally “ Evening in Sweden,” a view from 
a hill-top, all heather and rocks of many colors in the 
foreground, whence the eye plunges down to house- 
roofs below, and again down to a sheet of chill water 
tenanted by one ghostly sail. Mr. Vonnoh proposes 
holding an exhibition of his works in New York in Feb- 
ruary at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 

CHICAGO is going through the usual trouble with 
bad statuary, a sort of metropolitan measles with which 
all cities break out in youth. A month ago her park 
commissioners eagerly accepted a statue of Franklin by 
a third-rate sculptor. This week the same body, with- 
out a moment’s pause for reflection, have promised a 
site in Lincoln Park to a monument to Goethe, offered 
by the Schwaben Verein. All that is known concern- 
ing this gift is that it will be a copy of the Berlin monu- 
ment, as improved upon by one Ernest Fuchs; that it 
will be in marble; and—clinching argument !—that it 
will be cheap, costing only $12,000, say the donors ex- 
ultantly, though the “ regular price” is $25,000. 





THE ladies of tne Arche Club have offered six prizes 
for Chicago artists sending work not previously exhib- 
ited to an exhibition held by the club on February 25th 
and 26th. For the best and second-best oil painting, 
$100 and $50 respectively ; for the best and second-best 
water-color, $100 and $50; for the best and second- 
best piece of sculpture, $100 and $50. The jury of 
awards are C. E. Boutwood, Chicago Society of Artists ; 
Johannes Gelcot, Cosmopolitan Club; E. S. L. Adams, 
Palette Club; Mrs. Mary H. Ford, Arche Club; and 
Professor W. H. Holmes, Field Columbian Museum. 





CHICAGO has been having a number of small exhibi- 
tions. A local fortnightly, The Echo, held the second 
poster show, displaying The Century’s prize Napoleonic 
designs, a few well-known foreign works, and a large 
number of American productions. The Caxton Club, 
a new organization of bibliophiles, opened its pleasant 
quarters with a collection of etchings designed to illus- 
trate the works of the late P.G. Hamerton. At the Art 
Institute, the Palette Club, a society of women artists, 
and the Art Students’ League, pupils of the Art Insti- 
tute, made their annual exhibition. In conjunction with 
the latter were shown about forty originals of illustra- 
tions from Scribner’s, by Orson Lowell, the cleverest 
young draughtsman Chicago has yet turned out. At 
the same time, C. P. Ream, a conscientious painter of 
fruit, filled a gallery with carefully executed pears, 
grapes, raspberries, peaches, etc. It was like looking 
into the housewife’s preserve closet. These have now 
given place to a gathering of the works of R. W. Von- 
noh, of Philadelphia, in the north wing, while the south 
wing contains fine tapestries from the collection of 
Charles F. Ffoulke, of Washington. On January 17th 
was begun an exhibition of paintings by August Fran- 
zen, to last a fortnight, and on the 21st the Doré Gal- 
lery will begin its career of two months. 





Mr. MAXIME MAUFRA is a landscape painter of tal- 
ent, whose work is new to our public. Some two 
dozen of his oil paintings and a few water-colors were 
shown at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, January 8th to 
22d. Mr. Maufra belongs to the Impressionist group, 
and has evidently studied the works of the leader, 
Claude Monet, but his handling is quieter than that of 
his master, and he pays more attention to form, though 
still treating it in a very summary fashion. Like most 
of the school, he indulges in prismatic colors to an ex- 
tent seldom countenanced by nature; and, again, like 
other Impressionists, he is happiest in reproducing fleet- 
ing effects of light and the motion of waves and clouds. 


————— 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


CIRCLES AND ELLIPSES. 





==) HE study of objects which 
involve chiefly the use 
of straight lines has 
seemed most suitable 
for our talks so far; 
first, because a clear un- 
derstanding of the per- 
spective of such objects 
lies at the basis of the 





most elementary draw- 
ing; second, because 
such subjects are easier 
for beginners to draw 
than curves and circles. 
One would be very much 
hampered, however, if 
confined in drawing to 
the use of straight lines ; 


+e - 


FIGURE 1.—ILLUSTRATING ELLIPSES in fac t, we see few of 


ABOVE AND BELOW THE EYE, them in nature, and in 
an outdoor scene those 
which are apparent are generally of man’s creation— 
as houses, roads, and fences. Therefore, as one ob- 
ject of these lessons will be to help the student to 
enter fearlessly upon the drawing of one subject as 
readily as another, for the present we will turn from 
blocks and cubes and their more advanced forms, such 
as chairs, rooms, and buildings, and will give a little 
time to the study of ellipses and curved lines. 

Take, if you please, any circular object, such as a 
tumbler. Hold it below your eyes, so that you look 
directly into it ; the form of the top is, of course, round— 
that is,a circle. Raise the tumbler until the same circle 
is on a level with your eye; there no longer appears any 
circle, it has become a straight line. Lower it only a 
few inches, the circle is again seen, but in a different 
form—that of an ellipse. By thus raising and lowering 
the tumbler, it will be readily seen that a circle can ap- 
pear as a straight line only when it is on a level with the 
eye; at any other point of view it seems to vary in 
width according to its relation to the observer's eye. 

All this time, however, the tumbler has been below 
your eye; what will happen if it is raised above? If we 
reverse the tumbler and hold it directly overhead, we 
shall again see the same circle that appeared when it 
was directly below; if brought again to the level of the 
eyes, the straight line appears; if held as before in vari- 
ous positions between these two points, the same vary- 
ing ellipses appear, proving that what is true of any 
circle below the eye is equally true of one above. 

“But,” you say, “ we reversed the tumbler to find 
this the case. 
position instead of being reversed ? What becomes of 


Suppose it to continue rising in the same 


the circle then ?” 

Let us try this, and see. 
circle, after becoming a straight line on the level of the 
eye, becomes again an ellipse; but this time the side of 
the circle nearest us, which appeared to descend before, 
now rises, and the other side of the ellipse is hidden be- 
hind it, unless some transparent object like this tumbler 
is used as a test, in which case we can see the circle 
continuing around as an ellipse of just the same width 
as one at the same distance below the eye; the only 
difference being that the side of the ellipse which then 
rounded downward now rounds upward, and vice versa. 

If these facts are clearly fixed in your minds, I should 
like you to test them now in many ways. There is no 
point in drawing about which an elementary student is 
more likely to make mistakes than about circles seen 
obliquely. Take a little vase of simple form, and plac- 
ing it on a table about a foot below your eye, measure 
with your pencil the apparent width of the ellipse at the 
top as compared with the height of the whole vase. Be 
sure to compare it, for only so will you realize how small 
a part of the whole vase it becomes. Place any ordi- 
nary round-seated chair or stool at some distance from 
you, and measure it in the same way. The chair seat, 
which looks so wide, will prove to be quite a narrow 
ellipse, and comparing it with the height of the seat 
from the floor, it will prove but a small part of this dis- 
tance; and you must not be discouraged if, when the 
time comes for drawing such objects, you repeatedly 
make the mistake of drawing this seat too wide. Only 
be very sure to get it right at last, by repeated measure- 
ments and criticisms of it yourself. 


As the tumbler ascends, the 


Next let us make a simple outline drawing of the vase 
just mentioned, raising its position, let us say, until the 
top is on a level with oureyes. This top then becomes, 
as we have tested with the tumbler, a straight line; and 
if it does not so appear, you may be sure it isa little be- 
low or above the level of your eyes, and not placed 
exactly as we wish it. 

Now, if this top appears straight, how does the vase 
Please think this 
out for yourselves, and then, whether you have decided 


appear? Is it also a straight line ? 
one way or the other, we will try to “ prove the answer.” 
Suppose the vase to be lowered until the top came as 
much below your eye as the base now is. Would that 
top appear as a straight line? We know that it would 
not. Any circle seen somewhat below the level of the 
eye appears as an ellipse; therefore, it is only the circle 
which is on a level with your eye which may be drawn 
as a straight line; all other circles in the vase, whether 
of bands that surround it or lines forming the base, 
will appear as ellipses, and must be so drawn. 

This is one of the reasons why it is not true drawing 
to copy the work of another. We sometimes see in 
drawing-books designs such as these (Fig. 2), and not 
infrequently in far more advanced works than “ draw- 
ing-books” may be found exactly similar mistakes. It 
is absolutely impossible for these vases, candlesticks, 
etc., ever to have been placed in relation to one who 
drew them in such positions as these. If the top was 
on a line with the observer's eye, the base must have 
if the base 


was on the level of the eye, the body of the base must 


been below, and consequently an ellipse ; 


have been above, and consequently the top formed an 
ellipse. 

It may readily be seen that no amount of copying 
from drawing-books would teach you this. The percep- 
tion of it must come from a knowledge of facts which 
no copying can teach. 

From such knowledge as this, we should be able to 
el- 


lipses, at just what relative height the observer was 


tell, in looking at any accurate drawing containing 
placed, as we found ourselves able to do about all van- 
ishing lines. Even in such slight sketches as those of 
Annisquam lighthouse, to which we gave some atten- 
tion in a recent number, it would not be necessary to 
have the horizon in sight to learn that the first sketch 
was taken from a point adove the round roof of the 
lighthouse, or that in the other two the observer was 
placed de/ow the level of that roof. The ellipses of the 
circular roof are sufficient to demonstrate this, as well 
as the retreating lines about the base. (It may be re- 
marked in parenthesis that in these lighthouse sketches 
you ought now to be able to determine which point of 
When 


a drawing is made from a considerable height, such as 


view would make the better picture, and why. 


the first of those sketches, it is often in what is called 
too abrupt or violent perspective. It is like sitting 





FIGURE 3.—STUDIES OF FLLIPSES SERN AT VARIOUS POSITIONS IN 
RELATION TO THE EYE. 


above the tumbler or vase, and looking into it instead of 
at it. For this reason the second drawing is made from 
a better point of view ; and if the building itself was the 
point of interest, and not the ocean beyond ; perhaps the 
third would illustrate the best position of all.) 

Now take the accompanying group of circular objects 
(Fig. 3), and let us see if we can learn where the ob- 
server was placed. The top of the tall candlestick 
shows by its upward ellipses that we cannot look into 
it; therefore it must have been placed above the level 
of the eye. The lower vases and jugs all give an equal 
indication in their ellipses of being below the eye; and 
only in the top of the small right-hand candlestick do 
we find one straight line, which indicates that to the 
person sketching this line was on a level with the eye. 


This position is again proved by the direction of the 








FIGUKE 2.—SOME EXAMPLES OF WRONG PRINCIPLES USED IN LEAKNING 

FREE-HAND DRAWING. COMPARE WITH FIGURE 
lines of the shelves. Here we find again the old prin- 
ciple now so frequently applied, of lines converging as 
they retreat from the observer; and in the upward ten- 
dency of the lower shelves, and the more nearly straight 
line of the upper one, we again have our horizon line 
established, and the relation of the observer to the ob- 
ject fixed by these lines, 

It will be helpful to you in the coming month to 
make many drawings of objects similar to these from 
different points of view. Work mainly for correctness in 
the chief lines of your drawing, and for the present pay 
no attention to small details. 

ELIZABETH M. HALLOWELL. 


ROUSSEAU said: “ Study Nature, but go to the Louvre 
to see how the masters have used her.”” How com- 
monly the masters are looked upon as wholly self-in- 
structed, and in the Paris art schools, the American 
Hunt is quoted as an example; but, looking into his 
early history, we find that he labored for four years in a 
Diisseldorf school before he enrolled himself a pupil of 
Couture. 
make a figure 


He had to learn, like every one else, how to 


plumb.” 

THE ideal of the mountain oak may be anything, 
twisting, and leaning, and shattered, and rock encum 
bered, so only that, amid all its misfortunes, it main- 
tains the dignity of oak ; and, indeed, I look upon this 
kind of treeas more ideal than the other, in so far as, 
by its efforts and struggles, more of its nature, endur- 
ing power, patience in waiting for ingenuity in obtaining 
what it wants, and so more of the essence of oak ex 
hibited than under more fortunate conditions.— Auskzn . 
“* Modern Painters.” 


THERE has never been an_ artist—excepting the 
landscape painter—who has achieved an honored place 
without academic drill; for no mind of less’ than 
gigantic power could grasp, unaided, the product of 
centuries of research in the province of art. Genius 
may shape its own creations in the idea, but the skill to 
do must be acquired by precise, instructed labor. What 
Behold 


the popular notion of picture-making in a novel of twenty 


‘is the people’s knowledge of the artist’s work ? 


years ago: Cecil Dreme, a heroine, a very young girl, 
disguised in male attire to escape a persecuting lover, 
secludes herself in a chamber of the University Build- 
ing in New York, and paints a great allegorical picture 
containing a multitude of figures without previous train- 
ing, without models! A libel on the artist this, which 
represents him producing spontaneously a creation of 
his ill-shaped imagination rather than as a_ reverent 
student of nature’s light and nature’s laws. 

“IF you wish to paint the soul of an animal,” said 
Charles Jacque, “ go to nature only to refresh your mem- 
ory of details; the composition and the movement 


should result from what you already know and feel.” 
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STUDIES IN CRAYON BY JULES LEFEBVRE. 
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MR. PENNELL ON PASTEL. 





IN a preparatory note to the catalogue of an exhibition of studies in pastel by Edwin 
A. Abbey at the Fine Art Society, London, in October last, Mr. Joseph Pennell gives 
a clear and succinct description of what is the art of pastel. Even among readers of 
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WINTER OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


When the trees are leafless, or nearly so, is an excellent time to study the trunk and the bark. The ex- 
amples we give are of the oak, which perhaps presents the most capricious forms of any species. It will be 
easy to appreciate this by drawing a vertical line, serving as a means for comparison, as in our illustration. 
The horizontal line A shows the zone where all the most accentuated details must be placed. The same 
idea 1s illustrated in the right-hand example. 


The Art Amateur there may be some who have but a vague idea about this good 
old-fashioned medium of artistic expression; so we will quote from Mr. Pennell, 
although we must take exception to what he says about the beneficial use of the fixatif. 

After remarking that they are chalk pencils of every variety of color and of varying 
degrees of softness, he says: ‘“ There is no mixing them with oil or water, for they 
are mixed. There is no waiting for them to dry and then seeing what unexpected 
effect they will present, for they are dry. Once they are put upon the rough- 
toothed colored paper they stay there just as they are. There is no varnishing to 
bring out the color, and no restoring is wanted, since the colors never fade. There is 
no oil in them to turn them black, nor will the sunlight bleach them out. One has 
but to see the chalk drawings of the old masters to realize that very often the color 
has resisted time and the vandal more successfully than the paper. As to the pastels 
done in virtually the same way as those by Mr. Abbey, the oldest that I have seen are 
by Liotard, in the pastel gallery in the Dresden Museum. Among them are ‘ La 
Belle Lyonnaise ’ and ‘La Chocolatiére,’ and these pastels are as fresh to-day as when 
they were drawn, while many of the contemporary pictures in oil about them have 
turned black or cracked all to pieces. In England the best known are by John Rus- 
sell, R.A., called the ‘ Prince of Crayon Portrait Painters,’ who lived at the end of 
the last century. Those of his works which I have seen—and many, I think, were 
shown at the last exhibition of the old Grosvenor Gallery—were notable chiefly for 
their brilliance, their freshness, and their perfect preservation, a striking contrast to 
the sad wrecks in oil and water-colors of some of his contemporaries. Some people 
seem to fear, too, that pastels will crumble or fall to powder within their frames. 


Even those by Liotard, which are worked far more solidly—the color loaded up on 
them—than Mr. Abbey’s, reveal no evidence of such a fate. It is scarcely possible 
that they were fixed, and yet they do not crumble. To-day a perfect method of fixing 
the color to the paper has been perfected, and there is not a doubt that these crea- 
tions of Mr. Abbey’s will last as long as the paper on which they were drawn.” 

No method of fixing that we have yet heard of answers to this description by 
Mr. Pennell. Moisture is the greatest enemy of pastel ; yet all fixatifs are for spray- 
ing either the back or the face of a picture. It is more than doubtful that the vas- 
tels of to-day would stand the test of time like those of Liotard and Russell, if so 
treated. Apart from this point, the best artists in the medium agree that the appli- 
cation of any fixatif injures the brilliance of the colors. Mr. Pennell, by the way, 
speaks always of Zafer in connection with the use of pastel; canvas with a “ tooth” 
is generaliy used nowadays, and only in such cases can it be deemed reasonably 
safe for an artist to subject his work to the perils of a journey by rail. We have 
known of the “loaded” chalk to fall from the paper merely through the jarring, 
incident to transportation from house to house. 


JULIEN never counts on our compatriots as he counted on Marie Bashkirtseff to 
widen the fame of his school ; because they stay so shorta time. Here is the cause 
of the failure of many Americans who “ go abroad to study.” They need appren- 
ticeship, for they are not grounded in their craft, and they are much too anxious to 
begin to “ paint pictures” to submit to proper discipline. There are French girls 














at Julien’s who have been there twelve years. And I remember a young Frenchman 
whose name is now famous, who spent eight years in the men’s school, not counting 
a primary education, before he launched out into the career of a painter. Five years 
is the briefest schooling with the French. Think of this, you who expect an Ameri- 
can, as ignorant of art and its processes as an Indian, to return from a twelvemonth’s 
study in Paris equipped for an isolated struggle with problems that have engaged the 
genius of the world. J. SUTHERLAND. 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG SCULPTORS. 





V.--RELIEF. 


To model in relief looks easier than the round. It is 
usually the case that as between an art that admits of 
exact measurement and one that does not, that the latter 
seems the less difficult, because success in it depends 
much on feeling and judgment, qualities in which no 
one thinks himself lacking. But feeling is a poor guide, 
and real judgment can be acquired by doing much care- 
ful and exact work, and in no other way. We therefore 
advise the student to work first from the round, both 
from casts and from life. In this way he will acquire 
a canon of proportions of his own, based on actual 
measurements both of the living model and the best 
statues, and will be prepared for the freer work, which 
is necessary in relief. It is, of course, as easy to copy 
a plaster cast in relief to measurement as a cast from 
the round, and we do not mean to say that the student 
should not occasionally vary his studies by doing so. 
But he will not be able to check the teachings of art by 
a reference to nature, and when, having only that sort of 
practice, he endeavors to do anything of his own, he 
will find himself a mere copyist still. It is possible to 
use measurements to a certain extent when reducing 
the round toa relief. One may determine, for instance, 
on using a scale of one half as to projection, while keep- 
ing measurements of length and breadth the same. 
But if the plan is not varied, if one does not make a dif- 
ference between the parts that approach the background 
and those that are distant from it, the work will appear 
to be cut off suddenly by the background, and one 
might almost as well take a figure modelled in the 
round, saw it in two, and use each half as a relief. 
Looked at from the one point of view, as a relief must 
be, the degree of projection cannot be determined with 
certainty by the eye, and half relief in a strong light may 
look like full relief in a weak light. So true is this, that 
in very low relief there is almost no strict modelling 
at all; itis a kind of painting, one might say; for the 
effect depends on lights and shades, and these may be 
produced by different sorts of surface, rougher or 
smoother, as well as by greater or less projection. 

The sculptures of the Parthenon afford a valuable 
practical lesson in the uses of relief, which the student, 
if he lives anyway near an art museum containing casts 
from them, may learn by a half hour’s inspection. The 
colossal sculptures from the pediments or gables of the 
building are in full relief, finished both back and front 
alike, and were placed upon the cornice as upon ashelf. 
The sentimental reason has been adduced that it was 
thought that the gods could see both sides; but other 
sculptures of about the same importance, but intended to 
be placed in a niche, were, at the same date, left unfin- 
ished at the back. The true reason was a practical one. 
From their comparatively open position, facing east and 
west, these large sculptures were extremely well lit, and 
so much of them could be plainly seen that it was nec- 
essary to carry the finish well around, so that the easiest 
way was to finish completely. On the other hand, the 
sculptures of the frieze about the cella, within the colon- 
nade, were very sparingly lit, and all in shadow. In 
such cases low relief is almost as effective as high. And 
in this particular case, as the sculptures had to be seen 
from below and close by, the advantage was with low 
relief, because it suffers less from foreshortening, and 
can be more fully seen. The metopes on the outside of 
the building received a good share of direct light, and 
were, therefore, in high relief, the cast shadows playing 
an important part in their effect. But parts are occa- 
sionally in low relief, thus bringing into unity the ex- 
tremes of the general scheme. It is probable that all 
of these sculptures were helped out with color, 
but that need not concern us at present. The 
lesson to be learnt is that high relief is suited 
to a strong light and a distant point of view, 
low relief to diffused light and a point of view 
that entails more or less foreshortening. It 
follows that, for interior work generally, and 
especially for the ornamentation of our ordinary 
living rooms, low relief is the thing. Still an- 
other advantage must be mentioned—it is little 
liable to injury, and it is therefore reasonably 
safe to use “ staff,” hard stucco, or even plas- 
ter-of-Paris. For all these reasons, works in 
low relief are in demand, architects and build- 
ers being willing to include them in their spe- 
cifications for houses of no very great cost. 
Still, we repeat, the student should keep 





mostly to practice in the round, in which every im- 
portant form can be tested by exact measurements. 





FAN DECORATION, 


IN the excellent “ Book About Fans,” by Mlle. M. A. 
Flory (Macmillan & Co.), which was noticed recently 
in these pages, is a very practical chapter concerning Fan 
Painting, from which we make the following extracts : 

“Vellum or skin, Japanese paper, satin, silks of all 
kinds were for a long time the only materials used for 
fan painting. About twelve years ago the gauze fan 
came into fashion again ; and ever since that time gauze, 
crépe, and almost transparent silk have been in great 
favor, as painting has a most charming effect on these 
airy backgrounds. 

“When the decoration is done on crépe or gauze, the 
segment of a circle is cut out of a board and the mate- 
rial secured upon it by means of thumb-tacks. For silk 
and vellum an ordinary drawing-board may be used. 

“ A skilful draughtsman can draw the design on the 
material with a fine brush. Those who wish to transfer 
the composition will find that their best way is to trace 
the design with a pencil through tracing paper. The 
outline thus obtained is pricked with a fine needle. The 
tracing is then placed on the material stretched on the 
board. A tampoon, dipped in charcoal powder when 
the material is light, or in chalk when it is dark, is 
passed over the holes. This line is followed with a fine 
brush dipped in Chinese white or in a neutral tint. 
Transparent material, as gauze and crépe, can be put on 
the design, and traced through. 

“Vellum admits of less alteration and ‘ repentance’ 
under the artists’ hands than any other surface. It is 
painted with transparent or semi-transparent water- 
colors, which requires readiness of hand and mind. 
The somewhat greasy surface must be lightly rubbed 
before the painting is commenced by means of a tam- 
poon dipped in finely powdered pumice-stone, or washed 
over with water in which acetic acid, white vinegar, or 
alcohol has been mixed. When the surface is to receive 
broad washes, it must be stretched on a board in the 
same manner as water-color paper. A very resisting 
kind of Japanese paper is used for painting fans entirely 
with transparent water-colors in broad washes. Silk, 
satin, crépe, and gauze are painted in ‘gouache,’ or 
body color, which is just the opposite thing to trans- 
parent water-colors. While in water-color the light is to 








LOUIS XVI. FAN, 


BY MISS HEWITT. 
“aA BOOK ABOUT FANS.”’ 


come from the paper, in gouache it is to be obtained by 
mixing opaque white paint instead of water with the 
colors, in order to make them paler. Gouache painting 
is very harmonious, transparent, and soft; and the mist 
of extreme distance can be exquisitely rendered while 
force may be retained. In every respect it is one of the 
best methods of attaining truth in the representation of 
nature; but, though gouache is somewhat easier than 
water-color, it must be remembered that no method of 
painting whatever admits of altering without losing some 
of the freshness of the tints. 

“The following colors are considered quite safe as re- 
gards permanence, and are relied upon by painters who 
take care to avoid fugitive tints: Chinese white, ivory 
black, burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, yellow ochre, 
chrome lemon, chrome yellow, maple yellow, Indian 
yellow, light cadmium, orange cadmium, vermilion, car- 
mine, madder lake, Veronese green, sap green, emerald 
green, cobalt, French ultramarine, Prussian blue. Ac- 
cording to the experience and the habit of the painter, a 
great many solid colors can be added with advantage 
to the above-described palette. Some artists prefer a 
complex palette, others a limited one, relying upon their 
own skill for more effectual combinations than those of 
the greatest number of prepared colors. Professional 
fan painters buy the principal gouache colors already 
prepared or in powder, and dissolve them in water with 
just enough gum-arabic to make the color adhere. A 
very small addition of glycerine prevents their drying too 
quickly in the cups. Self-prepared colors are inexpen- 
sive, and can be recommended for economical reasons 
to those who paint continually. All water-colors may 
be used in combination with gouache. Many artists use 
exclusively their water-color palette mixed with Chinese 
white to give the necessary solidity. 

“ Bronze and silver are much used in fan decorations. 
Conventional designs shaded and outlined in gold or 
silver are effective. When bronze is only used to re- 
lieve the general effect, the touches must be put on 
sparingly. It is needless to say that real gold is used in 
exceptional cases only. Bronze for ordinary decoration 
is bought prepared or in powder. A very little gum- 
arabic mixed with water will make it adhere to the ma- 
terial. 

“The principal difficulty in gouache painting, which, 
however, may be easily overcome by a little practice, is 
that of applying the colors at once with sufficient depth. 
Colors appear deeper while moist, but they lose one- 
third to one half of their value in drying. Great allow- 
ance must therefore be made for this change of effect. 
The middle tints are painted broadly with plenty of 
paint in the brush, and with the determination to carry 
the tint once commenced evenly up to the next outline 
of form, even if it seems too dark, and to let it dry before 
altering it. In most cases it will dry more satisfactorily 
than was expected, especially as it will be found that 
some deeper shadows which are to be added will lower 
the value of the middle tint somewhat. A painter who 
has practice will not stop at any outline, but will go on 


grounding from one part to another, quickly blending 


contrasting colors into one another while wet, thus ob- 
taining natural transparency of color and many charming 
gradations. Yellow can be melted into pale pink, and 
from that into purple, gray, and rich green in a single 
wash by keeping the work moist. This is managed by 
taking more paint in the brush than the material will 
absorb at once. 

“Sometimes the fabric does not retain sufficient paint 
for a solid grounding, and two or more coatings may be 
required. This is often the case when the painting is 
done on crépe or gauze. To avoid it, a little alcohol or 
ox-gall has to be mixed with the water used for painting. 
If the grounding is solid, but possibly the col- 
oring unsatisfactory, glazing with transparent 
water-color will afford desirable facility for 
altering and give greater richness to the tints 
without making the grounding more heavy by 
the superposition of another layer of body 
color. A blue tint can be changed into a 
green by putting yellow lightly over it; and 
pink can easily be turned into purple, or a vivid 
vermilion lowered, by a wash of pure blue. 
Brilliant red is better obtained by a layer of 
vermilion touched up with liquid carmine than 
by mixing the two colors on the palette. With- 
out touching the colors one can heighten or 
lower their brilliancy by working on the sur- 
rounding tints. Red will be made more vivid 
by adjoining green, orange gives more bril- 
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DESIGN FOR A FAN DECORATION. 


FROM THE WATER-COLOR PAINTING BY ELLEN WELBY. 
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liancy to violet, and every tint is heightened in its effect 
when put in juxtaposition with its complementary 
color. 

“It may be said that, as a rule, the less color used, the 
better ; a heavy painting looks chalky, and often peels off 
in scales. Should the color be entirely opposed to the 
tone desired, it is better to remove it with a brush anda 
little water than to overpower it by a heavy layer of 
paint. When the grounding is dry, the successive layers 
of light and finally the high relief may be put on. 

“Of all materials gouache is one of the most patient 
and helpful, by allowing us to repair mistakes without 
making us pay too dearly in the way of losing all fresh- 
ness of tints. A wash of semi-transparent tint will 
cancel a multitude of details which one may have no 
reason to regret ; or, when it is necessary, a veil of trans- 
parent shadow can be thrown on lights or colors that do 
nothing but contend with each other and destroy unity.” 





MARINE PAINTING IN: WATER-COLORS. 





SEATED before your subject (and let it be a simple 
one), the first thing to attend to is what artists call its 


Black for the more neutral. Here the prevailing gray 
will be a little warmer in tone, and will require a little 
more Yellow Ochre and Vermilion; then it will be 
colder and will require more of Cobalt and Black. To 
acquire a thorough knowledge of these mixed tints, one 
should be constantly practising; but it is easy to re- 
member that blue and yellow give green; blue and red, 
violet; red and yellow, orange, and that further com- 
pounding gives, if the warm colors—red, yellow, 
orange—predominate, browns and russets ; if the colder 
—blue, green, violet— grays and olives. 

But, again, color is always relative; a red beside a 
blue appears more orange, and the blue more greenish ; 
a green beside a yellow becomes more bluish, and the 
yellow more orange. These effects of contrast are 
more subtle, more difficult to seize in the case of grays 
and other broken tones; but these are always to be 
found in nature, and it is simpler, therefore, to deal with 
subjects in which they appear alone. Another advan- 
tage of painting on gray days is that, the light being 
diffused, there is no shifting of lights and shadows, and 
the general tone remains the same, or nearly so, for 
several hours, One is, therefore, not compelled to 


cause by over-modelling it may easily be made to look 
more solid than the land in your picture. In this case, 
also, all is relative. Light clouds which have no very 
definite form, but melt, as it were, into the blue, may be 
taken out with a dry brush or sponge while the general 
tone of the sky is still wet. As for stormy skies, the 
beginner is not advised to attempt them. Presenting 
violent contrasts of dark gray, white, and blue, together 
with all sorts of gradations and blendings of tones, and 
changing form every second, they are the last difficulty 
of marine painting, seldom quite conquered even by 
veterans. A cloudy sunset is also too complicated a 
subject for the beginner. He may feel strongly tempted 
to try such subjects, but a few failures will probably 
send him back to easier and more profitable studies. 
The water, under the effects that we recommend the 
student to attempt, is usually of a deeper tone than the 
sky. An absolutely calm pool may reflect everything 
above it like a mirror, but every reflection will be a little 
darker than the thing reflected. But the least ripple 
disturbs this inverted picture, and the most beautiful river 
and lake effects are those in which a current or a local 
breeze breaks the reflections and mingles the colors of the 

















“WAITING FOR HIGH TIDE, TO ENTER PORT.” PEN DRAWING BY MAX CLAUDE. 


A STUDY IN BROKEN LINES. 


Half close the eyes and note the movement in this picture. You may almost hear the lapping of the waves and see the shimmer of the sunlight upon them. In the background, you will also 
observe that the masts of the shipping are not clearly defined against the sky. Here and there the continuity of a line is missing. This is eminently true to nature, especially when a mast is either 


of the color of the natural wood or is painted white ; at a distance one could not see the entire contour. 


It is only when the form is in shadow that we could do so; where the light strikes either a 


white or a yellow spar, it will frequently melt intothe sky. This is also true of the yardsand rigging. Wecan never discern the entire number ona boat. The broken lines, then, in this drawing 


are not to be ascribed to carelessness, but, on the contrary, to the artist’s thorough knowledge of the technique of line. 


This illustration is extremely useful as showing the value of the roulette as 


an adjunct to the artist’s work. Nearly all the lines in the water, with the exception of the reflections of the two boats, are rouletted. So are most of the lines in the sails of the nearest boat. 
This rouletting is done (with a spur-like implement resembling a dressmaker’s wheel) on the metal block, so that it may print “grayer’’ than it would if the lines were left continuous. For a 
pen drawing made simply for exhibition, and not to be printed, this rouletting would not be necessary, for with a fine pen one could make very light lines which would serve the same purpose. 


“keeping.” It is, indeed, also the last thing; that is 
to say, it should be held in mind all the time. By 
“keeping” is meant that harmony of tone which, no 
matter how great the variety of parts contained in a 
scene, keeps all those parts together, and shows that 
they belong to the one particular subject and not to any 
other. In landscape character depends somewhat on 
the formation of the ground and the state of the 
weather, but “keeping” mainly on the light, which 
spreads over all a general tint of gray in cloudy 
weather, of orange with bluish shadows in warm day- 
light, of rose-color toward sunset, of violet at twilight, 
and for every state of the atmosphere there is a special 
tone. This is the first thing to observe, and the first 
thing to do is to cover down one’s white paper with 
this general tone. At morning by the sea or any other 
expanse of water, fresh or salt, it is likely to be a bluish 
gray, produced by the fog, which always rises, especially 
at the water’s edge. Grays of various sorts will then 
give the “ keeping’ to your picture, and you will pro- 
-duce them with mixtures of Cobalt or Ultramarine with 
a little Yellow Ochre and a speck of Rose Madder or 
Vermilion for those of the most aérial sort, Cobalt and 
Bistre or Sepia for those less colored, Cobalt and 


break off his work nor to hurry to a finish. The local 
color of objects, also, is very little changed by reflected 
lights; and, in short, though grays are the most delicate 
of colors to manage, still the scene lit by the gray light 
of a clouded day is, perhaps, the easiest for the student. 

The sky, it will soon be noticed, is always lighter tow- 
ard the horizon. Even when dark clouds appear low 
down at morning or evening, while the rest of the sky is 
clear or filled with light clouds floating high that catch 
the sun, there is still a difference between the farther 
clouds of each sort and those that are nearer. Those 
that touch the line of the horizon are less dark than 
those above them; and in drawing clouds, it is of the 
greatest importance to truly reproduce these “ values” 
or relations of lighter and darker. For clear skies, a 
mixture of Cobalt and Ultramarine will usually answer, 
with, on occasion, a little Carmine to give the violet 
tinge often observed toward the horizon. If there are 
white clouds, they should be reserved when washing in 
the sky ; that is to say, the color should be carried around 
them. Then, when the sky is dry, the clouds may be 
modelled slightly with a few washes of gray. Beware 
of pushing this modelling very far, not only because the 
shape of the cloud is constantly changing, but also be- 


sky with those of the landscape. Frequently on shallow 
shores and on the larger rivers, especially after a storm, 
the water is so filled with mud as to be much discolored 
and almost opaque. The colors most likely to be useful 
in such cases are Ochre and Indian Red lowered with 
Black and toned with a trifle of Green or Blue to bring 
the tint into keeping with the sky. At other times a 
greenish tone will dominate, and may be given with a 
mixture of Cobalt and Ochre lowered with a little Gray. 
But under a blue sky the sea out from shore is of a very 
deep blue, streaked with greenish patches where the 
water is shallow, and with purplish shadows of clouds, 
which may not appear in the picture plane. 





FLOWERS, as well as people, have expression, attitude, 
and something very like what we call presence; and 
they should, when painted, impress us at once with 
their familiar character, and appeal to our senses, as 
their prototypes would have done. 





Most flowers can be kept fresh for several days by 
cutting the ends of the stalks while they are in the 
water. If the stems are cut out of the water, the air 
strikes the open pores and the flower’s death is hastened. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


THE FIRST LESSON FOR THE BEGINNER. 








F the beginner in china painting 
be a woman, if left to her own 
devices, she will usually want 
to decorate a chocolate pot as 
a first effort. At the very 
least, she will want to deco- 





rate a cup and saucer, with an 
added embellishment, proba- 
bly, of “raised paste” and 
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“ jewels.” 

Of course, nothing so ambitious should be attempted 
at first; certainly nothing whatever “ in the round,” un- 
til the application of the first principles of the uses of 
tools and materials has been tested upon some simple 
flat surface. 

A china tile (six inches square) is most suitable for a 
first essay, which should be in monochrome—* en 
camaieu” it is also called, that is to say, one paints in a 
single color only, the effect heightened, perhaps, by 
shading with other hues of that color. By such simple 
means very beautiful things have been done. Among 
the most highly prized of the ancient porcelains of 
China and Japan are those in blue-and-white ; some 
pieces show as many as five different hues of blue. To 
come down to more modern times, the famous Delft 
ware of Holland was chiefly in monochrome, and the re- 
vival of the taste for it at the present day has engaged 
the abilities of some of the most accomplished ceramic 
artists of Europe. 

The first steps toward this revival in the United 
States were taken in New York, about half a generation 
ago, by the then famous “ Tile Club,” a coterie of New 
York painters, who, impressed by the quaint beauty of 
the blue-and-white Dutch tiles in some old fireplaces 
they had seen, set to work to learn the rudiments of the 
use of mineral colors, so that they might produce some- 
thing of the same kind with American motives. They 
made little monochrome sketches and pictures on 
glazed white tiles, and, being professional artists, natu- 


by the terms “ raised paste,” ‘“ jewels,” and “ enamels,” 
even if known to them, would have failed to fascinate 


them; they were painters “ pure and simple,” who, to 
amuse themselves, met once a 


week, and then chose to paint 
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of flowers and in laying skies for landscape, every 
worker in water-color will understand. 
This free, water color effect naturally will be sought 





on china instead of canvas or 
paper. So it will be seen that 
the beginner need find nothing 
derogatory in limiting himself at 
first to the resources of a very 
simple palette. At the present 
writing, painting in blue-and- 
white is made a specialty by 
one who is undoubtedly one of 
the most expert ceramic artists 
in America. 

Any person who “ can draw a 
little,” and who knows a little 
about painting in ‘water-colors, 
may confidently make a first at- 
tempt at china painting in mon- 
ochrome, after the manner of 
the artists of the Tile Club. In 
overglaze china painting, oil is 
used as a vehicle (except in the 
case of the new Vitro Moist 
Colors, with which no other 
vehicle than water is necessary, 
they being used in the same 
manner as ordinary water-col- 
ors) ; but, apart from this, there 
is nothing in common between 








co 








that process and oil painting. 
There is, however, much in com- 
mon between china and water- 
color painting. Oil painting is FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 
an opaque method, but china 

painting, like water-color paint- 

ing, is a transparent one. At least, it may be so treated. 
The liquid and transparent quality certainly is available 
to the china painter, who may have even an advantage 
over the water-colorist, if he will simply “float on” his 
pigment with a full brush; for while in water-color the 
fresh, wet effect so obtained disappears when the paper 





TILE’ PAINTING IN DELFI BLUE. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


rally, they did them well. Not aspiring to be known as 
decorators, they were satisfied to stop at this stage. 
Such ambitious flights of craftsmanship as are conveyed 


dries, on china it may be retained even after the color 
has been fired. Howserviceable this quality may be 
made to the ceramic artist, particularly in the painting 
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TILE PAINTING IN DELFT BLUE. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


UNDERGLAZE PAINTING WERE GIVEN IN THE MAGAZINE LAST MONTH, 


by the faznfer, whether in monochrome work or with a 
full palette, as soon as he has mastered the use of 
the unfamiliar materials. But as the average pains 
taking worker on china, without academic training, can- 
not be called a painter in the sense of that word as it is 
used by artists, he will do well to recognize his limita- 
tions at the outset and be content to pursue the less 
spontaneous methods required for mere ornament, 
which, above everything, calls for careful outline, accu- 
rate drawing, uniformly laid washes for backgrounds, 
and much nicety of finish in all details. With knowl- 
edge of the principles of color harmonies and design, 
and the tastes to apply them, one thus qualified may 
become a true decorator. With artistic talent as an ad- 
ditional factor, by and by the decorator may have 
earned the right to be called a Pavuier, 

The first lesson for any beginner, whether artist or 


not, should be the laying of a “ wash,” and the manipu- 
lation of it asa ground. This will teach him at once 
how to handle the brush. and become familiar with 
the medium. Having acquired facility in this, he may 
make a first attempt in monochrome. If he can draw 
and has had some familiarity with the use of water- 
colors, he will have little difficulty in executing simple 
subjects in * Delft” style. If he has had no such pre- 
VIOUS EXx)prt rience, some geometrical or semi-¢ onventional 


design in monochrome will be most suited to his capacity. 
UNDER AND OVERGLAZE BLUES 


WE give some more of Mr. Volkmar’s tile designs for 
monochrome painting in the popular Delft style. Of 
course, they are equally suitable for underglaze or over- 


glaze painting. In treating them for underglaze, first 


.. sketch in the design with a hard lead-pencil. Should 


the body of the biscuit be absorbent, soak the tile in 
water for a few minutes and allow the surface to dry 
If it has already been fired, this will not be nec essary. 

Proceed as if painting in water-color, using the Un- 
derglaze Delft Blue with a little gum water as a medi- 
um. One painting, probably, will be enough. The 
work, when completed, may be sent to be glazed and 
fired to any pottery which makes white ware. Under- 
glaze Blue requires the strongest possible heat white 
heat. The temperature should be 2552° Fahrenheit. 
All other colors in underglaze only call for about half 
this strength of fire. Cherry red (1652°) is the usual 
heat necessary for good china firing; but few of the 
small kilns will distribute such heat evenly. 

In painting the studies in overglaze very good results 
may be had with the Holland Delft Blue. 
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RHODIAN PLATES IN PERSIAN STYLE. IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM, PARIS. 














THE TREATMENT OF ROSES ON CHINA, 


II, 


THE transition from the dainty members of the white 
rose family to their brilliant cousins, the yellows, is so 
gradual that the same treatment strengthened will be 
in most cases satisfactory. Sometimes the lights will be 
almost white, with cool half tints, and the deep golden 
color lurking in the shadows only. Yet we call it a yel- 
low rose. And again, with clear yellow lights the out- 
side petals may be just as cool, with a centre rich and 
warm. Following up the method outlined last month, 
it will be best to model with the grays on the first faint 
wash of yellow ; the stronger colors can be used for a 
second firing. 

Of course, all who are ambitious enough to wish to 
paint roses are provided with a test plate of three colors. 
And with this there is very little need to question what 


shall be used in any case. The plate will always decide 


“JN DREAMLAND.” 


that. If the rose is a creamy color, it will suggest 
Ivory Yellow, with, perhaps, a hint of Yellow Brown; 
if a clear lemon, it may be Mixing Yellow; if a deep 
golden, it will be Silver or Albert Yellow. The strength 
of each must be according to the depth of the flower. 
In no case overload the color; if it should be deeper in 
any particular part, use a stronger one. 
a tendency to intensify in the firing, and when overload- 
ed are rank and disagreeable. 

A good gray for delicate yellows is made with Car- 
mine and Apple Green, the yellow counteracting the 
tendency this mixture has to violet, making a good, 
clean color, which is also very pleasant to work. Any 
good neutral gray, such as is used for white flowers, 
toned with Yellow Brown, Brown 17, or Brown Green, 
will suit most cases. Care must be taken that this first 


Yellows have 


modelling is never allowed to become too blue, or violet, 
or olive, as it will be impossible to overcome the defect 
later. There is, perhaps, more danger of this with yel- 
low than with other colors. It is better to have the 
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color too weak than too strong, as it is always easy to 
strengthen it for the second firing. 

Some of the deeper yellow roses have a dash of blood 
red in the hearts, and the more delicate pale lemon ot 
cream yellows may have pink markings at the edges or 
on the backs of the outer petals. Naturally an iron red 
must be used; Orange red or Carnation, with a little 
Yellow Brown or Yellow for the first, and in the latter 
case Deep Red Brown. Guard against using too much 
yellow with either, as it may destroy the red. But, with 
this exception, these colors undergo very little change, 
so that results may be very closely calculated. On a 
rose with the coloring called “ Sunset,” where the Yel- 
low and Yellow Brown are necessarily used very strong, 
a third and very light firing may be needed to preserve 
the red sufficiently, and Violet-of-Iron and Deep Purple 
may come in useful. 

Intermediate between yellow and pink roses are those 


having both colors more or less clearly defined, and for 
db e 


ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY 


these there will be sometimes a contrast of cool violet 
half tints, making fine effects. The pinks may be from 
the iron-reds, or a mixture of Carmine and Deep Red 
Brown ; avoid much teasing or mixing of the yellow and 
reds together. Their brilliancy will depend upon their 
simple and direct handling. Next come the beautiful, 
soft flesh reds, with creamy pink lights ; for such, a reg- 
ular flesh treatment may come in—Carnation and 
Ivory Yellow, one part to three fora general tint, the pro- 
portions varied as the color inclines to pink or cream. 
This will, of course, be modelled with grays. Often in 
reflected lights there may be touches of Orange Red 
(pure) and Yellow Brown in the heart; and also Deep 
Red Brown where the color runs to rose pink, as it may 
in the outer petals. 

A very successful rendering of a certain rose was 
given over a delicate modelling of grays already fired, 
with a wash of English Pink and Carnation 2, seven 
parts to two—the color partly taken off with the finger 
from the highest lights. The grays, kept cool, were 
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made of Carmine and Apple Green. For the third firing 
let there be a wash of Silver Yellow over the whole, 
and in some parts very delicate Carmine, with touches 
of Carmine 3, just to accent and strengthen the deepest 
shadows. In another case, a thin wash of Deep Red 
Brown alone for the second firing, with Carnation in the 
deepest touches and Yellow Brown in the heart, gives 


When Deep Red Brown 


is used alone in thin washes, a little flux should always 


another and stronger effect. 


be added, otherwise the color may rub off; a ve ry little 
fat oil will make it work much pleasanter, 

Just here I want to make a plea for single roses. 
Though not tolerated in the garden, their simple forms 
are vastly more picturesque than those of double flow- 
There 


is the beautiful Cherokee Rose of the Southern States, 


ers, and their coloring is as pure if not as varied. 


than which there is nothing more fair and dainty in the 
whole rose family. The old Sweet Briar, whose fra- 


grant petals are colored like a seashell, is found now 





HARRIET HALHED, 


only in neglected corners of some old garden. The 
little yellow Harrison, known to but few to-day, although 


not quite single, may be classed with them. And, lastly, 


‘our own wild rose, than which no tlower has received 


worse treatment by decorators. With daintiness to 
characterize its every part, no less than in the most 
aristocratic of its kindred, what « lumsy representations 
do we see on every hand! When the June days come, 
and the fence rows show their mounds of pink, get a 
branch of wild roses and study it. Mark the graceful 
contour of bud and calyx, the shapely leaves reflecting 
the light from their polished surface, slender stems 
and curving thorns, with beautiful coloring in every part. 

Very much depends upon the arrangement of flowers 
to bring out their best points. And in some of the pink 
roses we need all the help possible, even to the introduc- 
tion of smaller blossoms of other sorts, to take the violet 
out of the carmine, and the brick color from the iron 
reds, when we try to imitate those peculiar glowing 
colors, the ambition and despair of all flower lovers, A 
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set of a dozen plates, or more, can easily be made with- 
out repetition or monotony, yet choosing from the roses 
only those of colors easiest to paint. It would be a 
lovely and loving task, using a large coupe plate with 
simple border, or even one perfectly plain, and making 
easy and natural groupings suiting the flower in hand, 
trying to use all parts of the plant. The tender end of 
the young growth is sometimes wonderfully fine in color, 
and a piece of the old wood with its strong thorns may 
give snap to an otherwise tame composition. Do not 
be afraid of imperfections. It is not always the rose of 
perfect form that is most beautiful, or that in best con- 
dition. ‘The fading outer petals of a fully matured yel- 
low rose sometimes take the loveliest colors, and defec- 
tive leaves are not always unsightly. Nature never 
makes a mistake, and she often touches the signs of de- 
cay with her rarest tints. 

Of course, roses ef two colors in the same group may 
help each other; but it seems best in such a set to keep 
each kind by itself, and if more variety is wanted, get 
But the flowers must har- 
monize in character as well as color. Combine grasses 
and daisies, or some other simple field flower, with wild 
roses ; heliotrope, forget-me-nots or mignonette, with the 
frail greenhouse beauties. Let the sturdy garden fa- 
vorites find their companions from among their own 
C. E, BRAby. 


it with some other flower. 


neighbors. 


WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 


V.—BYZANTINE STYLE—A LOG-HOLDER. 


THIS brings us to the second stage of the Byzantine 
style of ornament. We have our tools lying in front of 
us, not so sharp, perhaps, as they might be, still sharp 
enough for blocking out. Having decided on the ob- 
ject we wish to make and what relief it shall have, 
whether high or low, we proceed to put the design on 
the We will choose a log-holder, a full-sized 
design for which is given in the supplement for this 
month. It has a grotesque bird head, which is a char- 
acteristic of the Byzantine style. 
quired to make the log-holder—two sides and a bottom. 
Both sides have the same design and the bottom is of 
course left plain. The feet are of the shape of an Eng- 
lish muffin, and can be made of varying size, to suit the 
taste of the carver. The wood recommended for this 
object is mahogany, seven-eighths of an inch thick, well 
The sides are generally 


wood, 


Three pieces are re- 


seasoned and smoothed. 
screwed on from the bottom or fastened with dowels. 
There are, however, many different ways of fastening 
them. Near the top of the side pieces some of the wood 
is cut away to allow one to lift the basket after it is 
done; or brass handles can be screwed on the upper 
edge. This is also a matter of taste. 

A very marked feature of the Byzantine style is the 
use of the grotesque, either of human or animal forms, 
and even when these are simple, as in the design under 
consideration, they are very effective. 

The feet are to be screwed on from beneath. The 
base projects a little, making a slight moulding, which 
the ambitious pupil can carve with some simple orna- 
ment; and even the inside of the side pieces may be 
carved in flat relief, because sometimes the basket will 
be empty. The same design as on the outside may be 
used, varied a little by the originality of the pupil. I 
am anxious to have beginners develop originality from 
the start. The top corners are taken 
off the side pieces, leaving them round- 
ed; where the bird heads come the 
wood should also be rounded, but not 
quite as much as on the top edge. As 
it is well to have everything flush, there 
should not be any projections on this 
object, so the effect of the head depends 
on bold sweeps where the eye, neck, 
andbillcome. After transferring your 
design on to the wood, clamp the wood 
on the bench with two clamps, having 
the curving part from you. Place two 
thin strips of wood between the clamps 
and the panel you are to work on, so 
that it may not become injured. We 
must have two or three more tools now 
than were used in the first stage of 
the Byzantine style, making about 
twelvein all. If they are in a condition 
for roughing out the work, take a fluter 
and cut down one-eighth of an inch 
around the design toward the back- 





ground. If the pencil line is thick, pass the fluter on the 
edge next the background. If any of the leaves touch 
too closely for a fluter, use a veining tool, so as not to 
cut off the points of the leaves. Then take a gouge 
that fits the curves and cut down perpendicularly, with 
a trifle of slant for undercutting. 

The reason why the fluter should be used first is, that 
when pounding with the mallet on the tools, the wood 
is apt to split off from such parts as the apex of the 
leaves if the fluter has not been used ; but if the fluter 
makes a groove round the outline of a leaf first, then 
the blows on the tool held perpendicularly will not dis- 
turb the wood. Take a veining tool and dent down at 
the junction of the lobes of a leaf, then make the groove 
from the apex of a leaf or a lobe toward this dent, 
also to prevent chipping off. One can hammer hard 
where the lobes join, as the wood is not likely to split 
there. Then take a flat gouge and remove the back- 
ground about a quarter of an inch or more, and take 
away all that is to be removed. Then go to the fluter 
again and make a decided groove through the middle 
of each leaf or lobe of leaf, quite deep. Use the same 
fluter to make grooves on each side of the first one, and 
as a result there will be a distinct ridge between the 
lobes of leaves, Where two leaves join or overlap, 
what is called an eye is formed, and from this eye two 
curving lines start, the width of the eye apart, and form 
a tube, constantly narrowing toward the stem of the 
leaf. Make the cuts on these in the same way—that is, 
from the eye toward the stem. Where the three 
grooves occur on a lobe, the tool can pass down one 
and up the other beside it; pay great attention to the 
grain of the wood. If the grain is not borne in mind, 
the sharpness of the cuts will be lost. The pupil must 
practise carving with the left hand, as these latter 
grooves, up, then down, can only be made by using the 
left hand as well as the right. 

Now the work is roughed out and the overlapping of 
leaves and stems has been indicated. This is the time 
to sharpen your tools for the final touches. Proceed in 
the same way as before with the leaves—from apex to 
stem. Have the apex pointed well, a trifle undercut and 
crisp ; have the edges as smooth and clear as before any 
carving was done. One cannot emphasize this too much. 
Where the lobes meet, the carving must be very clear. 
It is not enough that the wood is removed, it must be 
sharply and crisply done, and not present a jagged ap- 
pearance. Now go over the lines inside -the leaves, 
and put in the crisp, finishing touches. 

In Byzantine ornaments we often find beads or pearls, 
in bands or borders. Where a border is to be filled 


with these pearls, first cut two lines with the veining 
tool, parallel and just within the margins of the border ; 
then using the same tool, divide the border into squares. 
Take a curved gouge and remove the corners of the 
squares, then select a gouge having the proper curve 
and round the surface into a flat pearl or bead. 


Take 
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THE FULL-SIZED WORKING DRAWING IS GIVEN IN THE SUPPLEMENT, 


the point of a compass and dig in where the pearls 
meet, for sharpness and effect. A great deal is left to 
the judgment of the worker; many words could be 
added, but the work will suggest what they would as 
it progresses, and independence and originality will 
thus be developed in the pupil. Tool marks are not at 
all objectionable, for in the Byzantine style the stronger 
the lines and the sharper the edges the better. Sand- 
paper must not be used, except for the curves on the 
top of the side pieces. Do not be afraid even if the tool 
marks show on the pearls. 

If you have used clear wood, with even color and nice 
graining, it can be left without staining. In such a case 
you have only to finish it with bee’s-wax and turpentine 
(two parts of the former to one of the latter, melted to- 
gether), applied with a soft rag, or a brush which will 
carry it better into the depressions; or a finish of raw 
linseed oil or even table oil can be used and rubbed in 
in the same way. Have the background slightly wavy, 
which effect is produced by using first the convex side 
of the tool, then the concave. Cut wth the grain, or 
diagonally, but never directly across it. In the junc- 
tions of the lobes, take a blunt chisel and dent them on 
a slant, so as to produce good, strong shadows. In 
case a piece should break off, glue it on, and do not 
worry about it a particle; it will be fully as strong 
afterward. 

Let me advise you to carve a little every day. Those 
who make progress in their work and receive the re- 
ward of their labor are those who keep their hands in 
constant training. KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 





TALK ON EMBROIDERY. 





STRAND OR CORD COUCHING. 

THE next step in overlaid work which naturally fol- 
lows appliqué, and is indeed a part of appliqué, is the 
couching to surfaces of threads and cords. This work 
is done more frequently than is generally supposed, for 
often what seems in church hangings to be an applied 
material is in reality a surface made of closely laid 
cords. The couching of gold will be treated under the 
head of gold appliqué ; the following directions are for 
the work as done with silk cords or other spun strands. 
As a rule, two threads should be carried in couching ; 
one is too fine to be effective, and more than two will 
seldom lie firmly. 

The simplest form of couching is on straight lines. 
These lines should always be drawn on the fabric unless 
its woof or warp is sufficiently coarse and in the right 
direction to serve as a guide. It is not possible to de- 
pend on the eye, for even a slight variation looks very 
far out of the way when the tension of the stretched 
ground is loosened. Threads couched in curves are 
easy to manage, and lines, straight or curved, laid in 
masses so as to form one surface are not so difficult as 
one would at first sight imagine, for one row guides 
and traces the next if the fastening stitches are properly 
taken. It requires some skill to turn angles. Square 
and angular forms must be laid in a prescribed way or 
they cannot be successful, and when a curved and 
straight line join each other the difficulty is still more 
increased, The plan by which this may be overcome is 
to lay a thread, taken firmly through the ground mate- 
rial, over the diagonal of the square corner or the line 
which bisects the angle. The rows of couched lines of 
two threads are fastened by a single 
over stitch taken over both at the dis- 
tance usually of a little more than an 
eighth of an inch apart. Now where 
the turn is to be made the threads are 
fastened singly with tiny stitches over 
the guiding thread, so that when sev- 
eral rows have been fastened a perfect 
and unbroken line of stitches shall be 
formed which shall coincide with the 
covered guiding line. As you fasten 
down the cords on this line it will be 
necessary to twist them a little and 
bring them down quickly with the fas- 
tening stitch. Possibly you will have 
to relax them once or twice and repeat 
the twisting and quick pull to draw 
them securely into place. 

In couching parallel lines the fasten- 
ing stitches should be exactly at right 
angles with the direction in which the 
cords are laid, and should alternate 
with each other on each succeeding 
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row. In order to do this perfectly the first and the 
third rows of stitches should be on continuous lines, the 
second and fourth, and so on. These stitches should be 
brought up on the farther side of the line from you and 
sent down on the opposite next you. This is of no 
greater importance than that of convenience in the 
first row, but it is very necessary in the succeeding 
ones, for by taking the stitch in this way the needle is 
sent down slanting slightly under the first row, and so 
the second cord is brought up firmly against it, and all 
splitting of the laid cords is avoided. It is, however, 
necessary to guard against taking the couching stitches 
too tightly, especially over a soft silk, for in doing this the 
rows are drawn apart at the intervals of fastening, and 
the surface, instead of being'even or regularly ridged, is 
broken up and shows the ground material between the 
rows. This may be done with a definite purpose and in 
a regular way with certain soft cords when such an ef- 


edges. A cotton of the same color as the over silk 
should be used. Bands of from a quarter of an inch to 
one inch wide may be most effectively couched over 
raising, either in straight rows parallel to their direc- 
tion, or in rows crossing them at a greater or less angle. 
The cords will have the effect of a slanting wrapping, 
and by tightly twisting them as you work they will be 
in a double curve, each row forcing the last into place. 
Only a single cord should be carried, and it should be 
fastened with over stitches taken on each side of the 
raised bar. These stitches must be kept very tight, 
_and the cord should be cut off straight to the line. 

This brings us to the method of finishing the edges of 
couched forms and bands. A single or double cord 
may be used, and it should be couched firmly around 
the edges by taking an over stitch from without in 
toward the centre. 
and completely covering the cut, unfinished edges, it is 


If one is to succeed in fastening 





be 
couched in separate rows so perfectly joined that the 


careful enough for church work. A circle can 
stitches which fasten the ends will not be distinguish- 
able from the other over stitches. This is the way to 
work the Nimbus. The cord should be cut on either 
side of the arms of the Cross, or rays, and around the 
head. The sides of the Cross can be covered with a 
border cord, but the threads must be cut with perfect 
accuracy around the head, as no border is permissible 
The worked the 
couched cords can be drawn closely against the outline. 


there. head should be first, and 
A slight imperfection may be covered by working a few 
extra stitches into the hair, or wool in case of the Lamb's 
head, but any one who attempts figures will probably 
be skilful enough to make a perfect outline with the 
fastening stitches of the background work. No amount 
of skill can overcome the disadvantage of dull scissors 


in the work of cutting in these lines. 
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DINING-ROOM IN MODERN RENAISSANCE STYLE. 


fect is desired, but when one is “ bricking” on a surface, 
the cords should neither be drawn too tightly nor laid 
too loosely. This forming of an over surface by rows 
of cords couched down with regular alternating stitches 
is called “bricking.” Any deviation from perfect 
uniformity destroys the beauty of the work. It is quite 
necessary for the proper effect that all the stitches 
shall be of equal length. 

Very good effects may be had by bricking adjacent 
surfaces in different directions. This is a beautiful 
way to express a device—a circle within a triangle, or 
the triangle within the trefoil. Any straight and curved 
combination of forms gives an opportunity for a good 
contrast of texture by this method. Many original 
adaptations will suggest themselves as one works. One 
of the most effective ways to contrast couched surfaces 
is to raise sections of forms by filling them over firmly 
with French working cotton. This must be done very 
evenly, and the over couching must be firm. As in all 
raising, the centre here should be kept higher than the 
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(FOR DESCRIPTION AND 


obvious that they must in the first place be cut straight. 
It is a good plan to turn the silk cords and continue the 
work of another row, leaving them in loops, then cut a 
number at a time and use the loops in the further work. 
There is of necessity some waste of silk, but it is poor 
economy to destroy the evenness of the work by trying 
to use short pieces, which make a close, tight handling 
necessary. A little extra length of thread gives one a 
freedom which shows very plainly in the work. 
fasten the cords singly on the edges and when turning 
angles. The stitches at the sharp turns will be succes- 
cessive, not alternative, of course. An unbroken circle 
or one which contains no other form may be worked 
with a continuous single or double cord starting in the 
circumference and carrying the line around in rows 
within. When the centre is reached, the cord may be 
couched straight back to the edge, on a radius which 
shall cover the start and be continued to similar circles 
or forms indefinitely. This is a Japanese method, and 
while it is very artistic in a broad sense, it is not quite 


Always 
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COLOR SCHEME SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Medizval silk or purse twist is the silk thread gener- 
ally used in church embroidery for couching. It is ex- 
tremely rich in effect when laid in masses, which show 
its lovely sheen. The soft couching cord, or several 
strands, each of the six threads unsplit and _ slightly 
twisted together, are the silks most suitable for couch- 
ing down the broad, applied figures such as are used on 
felt altar frontals. 
tening stitches over a fine cord, but the dull filoselle 


Sewing silk should be used for fas- 


works evenly and with less knotting over a soft silk. 
Two silks of different quality and color twisted in the 
working or carried evenly are very effective. A number, 
may be used together to combine the colors of the body 
of the work, but it is better not to twist these very much, 
as too complete a blending may produce a color which 
When 
couching spun threads, it is permissible to carry the ends 


will not harmonize with the other embroidery. 


through the ground material, both in starting and fin- 
ishing off a line. A stitch should be taken over this 
finishing, however, in order that the method may not be 
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apparent. It is best not to commence all the lines at 
the same place; that is, not in the same line under each 
other. If the start and fastening are distributed, it is 
less difficult to make the process invisible. 

There are still to be seen many wonderful examples 
of the ancient couching, which in its solid surfaces seems 


like a wrought textile. This simple, flat embroidery is 
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ENGLISH SOFA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, AT KNOLE HOUSE, 
OF EARL DE LA WARR. 


ENGLAND, IN THE COUNTRY MANSION 


hardly less interesting in its possibility of wide applica- 
tion than that which is done in the complicated couch- 
ing stitches, which will be treated later. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 





A RENAISSANCE DINING-ROOM. 

OuR illustration is a good example of the use which 
may be made of the somewhat florid and massive style 
of the Renaissance in furnishing the dining-room of a 
modern dwelling. There has been no attempt at uni- 
formity or historical accuracy ; the mantel-piece is of 
one period, the sideboard suggests another; andthe 
corner cupboard is of an eighteenth-century English 
fashion. But the furniture generally is of the same 
character, showing a modern use of Renaissance details, 
and is so imposing that it suffices to give the room a 
definite Renaissance expression. It is, as a rule, idle to 
In preparing a color scheme 
for such a room, it should be borne in mind that-carved 
work of the sort shown looks best in oak, which wood 
requires a rather warm and dark general! tone if it is to 
look well. We would suggest, therefore a terra-cotta 
colored paper, window curtains of yellowish India silk, 
and that the larger spaces of the rug should be of Tur- 
key red. The chairs may then, for the sake of contrast, 
be upholstered in very dark green leather, and the 
screen be of green baize with borders of yellow braid. 


aim at anything more. 





OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE MODELS. 





IT is interesting to compare the lower illustration on 
this page, which we take from our London contemporary, 
The Cabinet Maker and Art Furnisher, 
with the old English models by which the 
The Knole 
House furniture has stood the wear and 
strain of three centuries. 
bold prophet who would declare that any 
modern-made furniture would do so well. 
The Knole objects of furniture are con- 


design is evidently inspired. 


structed of a light-colored close-grained 
wood, the rails and legs being properly 
pinned together and painted, where the 
woodwork is visible, with a red lacquer, 
which is ornamented with a delicate foli- 
The stuff with 
which they are covered was originally a 


ated pattern in gold. 


rose-colored velvet, which has now faded 
into a scarcely less beautiful silver gray. 
The divided into 
panels by a trimming composed of silk 
and gold thread woven into a pattern of 
exquisite design, and are also decorated 
horizontally with a knotted fringe of the 
same material. The adjustable sofa is quite 
modern-looking for so oid a production, 


backs and seats are 
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RECENT ENGLISH SETTEE. 





TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 
“ON THE MOHAWK: NOON.” 

OuR reproduction does not give the whole of the 
painting by Mr. Gay, and it is on a much reduced scale. 
It would be a good plan for the 
student who likes to work ona 
large canvas to restore the orig- 
Such an ex- 
ercise in comparative measure- 


inal proportions. 


ment can be recommended as 
good practice in training the 
eye for freehand drawing from 


Nature. 
For an exact copy of the 
model in oil colors, select a 


rather fine canvas, and sketch in 
the principal outlines of the 
composition with a pointed stick 
of charcoal in the manner we 
have often described. To secure 
the correct proportions, divide 
the whole canvas at first into 
four parts, drawing two right 
lines, one perpendicular, the 
horizontal, which shall 
meet (intersect) exactly in the 
middle. We thus find that the 
sky occupies the whole upper 
half of the composition with the 
exception of a small space at the right, which is partly 
covered by the trees. The placing of the fisherman 
and his boat is now comparatively easy, as the bow of 
the boat falls 
distinctly to the 
left of the cen- 
tral perpendicu- 
lar line. Other 
details are de- 
termined in the 
same manner, so 
that the drawing 
may be correct 
in its propor- 
tions before one 
begins to paint. 
For the blue 
parts of the sky, 
mix Permanent 
Blue, White, a 
little Cadmium _ 
(light), Madder 
Lake, and a very 
little Ivory 
Black. The gray 
clouds are paint- 
ed with a gen- 
eral tone made 
with White, Yel- 
low Ochre, 
Light Red, a little Cobalt, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black, 
In the high lights, use White, a little Vermilion, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw Umber, and a very little Ivory Black, add- 


other 
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APPARENTLY BASED ON THE “ KNOLE” FURNI- 


ing Rose Madder in the cooler touches. The blue- 
gray tones of the hills at the horizon are made with Co- 
balt, Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, and Ivory 
Black; at the left side, where the hills are nearer the 
eye, add a little Cadmium to this tone and use more 
Madder Lake in parts. The colors given for the near 
hills will serve for painting the distant trees with the 
addition of Raw Umber and Permanent Blue. When 
ever there are stronger touches of green, deepen the 
local tint with more blue, yellow, and red. 

The water repeats the colors suggested for the sky 
calling for more Raw Umber and Blue in the local tone 
where shadows and reflections occur. The foreground 
greens must be kept strong and bright, though not 
crude; the colors used may be Antwerp Blue, White, 
Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black ; 
in the shadows use less White and add Burnt Sienna. 
The boat may be painted with Permanent Blue, White, 
Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black. 
In finishing the boat, do not make the lines too sharply 
seen against the water. For the man’s coat and hat, 
use Raw Umber, a little Madder Lake, and Cobalt; for 
the face and hand, mix 4 tone with Vermilion, Yel.ow 
Ochre, Cobalt, and Raw Umber, adding Ivory Black and 
Burnt Sienna in the shadows beneath the hat. In fin- 
ishing, use a small pointed sable to draw in the details 
of grasses, reeds, and branches. 


TO TREAT THE SUBJECT IN WATER-COLORS. 


Either the opaque or transparent methods may be 
employed. With the latter, proceed as follows: Up- 
on a medium rough, heavy white paper, sketch in 
lightly the principal outlines-—the hills, the distant 
trees, the river banks, and the mass of large trees at 
the right of the foreground. The forms of the boat and 
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MANSION OF EARL DE LA WARR. 


the man should also be indicated in their correct position. 
Begin with the sky, and wash in the general tones of 
blue and gray, leaving out the high lights in the clouds. 

For the clear blue, mix a wash with Co- 

balt, a little Pale Cadmium, Rose Mad- 

der, and a very little Lamp Black. For 
P the gray clouds, mix Yellow Ochre, Light 
A, Red, and Cobalt, adding Sepia in the 
warmer shadows, and a little Lamp Black 
in the cool half tints. The high lights 
may be washed over thinly with Yellow 
Ochre, Vermilion, and a little Lamp Black. 
These colors deeper in tone will also 
serve in painting the water, which repeats 
the sky in a general sense. Where the 
reflections are seen, wash them in broad- 
ly with Cobalt, Light Red, Yellow Ochre, 
and Sepia. It will be well here to pro- 
ceed with the strong foreground greens, 
in order to keep up the strength of tone 
throughout, taking up next the extreme 
distance. For these greens of grass 
reeds, and foliage, the same colors are 
used, though in different proportions ; the 
colors needed for the local tone are: 
Antwerp (or Prussian) Blue, Cadmium, 
Rose Madder, Lamp Black, and Sepia, 
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In painting the shadows, Burnt Sienna is added. Where 
the darker touches are seen showing stones, rocks, and 
sticks, Sepia and Rose Madder may be run over the 
local tone, and where these objects require careful draw- 
The 


figure of the man and his boat should be carefully 


ing, a small brush with very little water is used. 


placed in position, according to the directions for draw- 
ing given above. Paint the boat with Cobalt, Yellow 
Ochre, Rose Madder, and Sepia, adding a little Lamp 
Black 
colors will also serve for the figure, with the omission of 
Cobalt. The distant hills should be kept delicate in 
tone; Rose Madder, Yellow 
Ochre, and Lamp Black, running in little touches of the 


and Burnt Sienna in the deeper parts. These 


for them mix Cobalt, 
pure colors in parts, simply toned with Lamp Black. 
These colors will also serve for painting the green trees 
by strengthening the Cobalt aad adding Pale Cadinium. 
Where the glints of yellow light occur wash in some 
Yellow Ochre, Light Red, and Sepia. 

Draw in the branches of the trees at the right of the 
foreground with a small pointed sable, using Sepia, 
Rose Madder, and Cobalt for the general tone, adding 
Lamp Black in the grayer touches against the sky. 

TO TREAT THE SUBJECT IN PASTEL. 

For pastel treatment it would be well to enlarge the 
proportions of the picture one half. 

In putting in the foreground, a lighter and slightly 
grayer tone of green may be used in parts, and the 
general effect of shadows in the reeds and grass 
can be less brown throughout. 
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SPRAYS OF VIOLETS. 


THE different sprays of violets shown in the study 
give an excellent idea of the flower and leaf in detail, presenting 
great variety in pose and grouping, which will be found available 
for many decorative purposes. ‘The scattered blossoms may be 
gathered up (so to speak) and rearranged in a mass, or so com- 
posed together as to form a border to a frame of guld or wood, 
or the decoration for a portfolio. 

In order to vary the effect, different tones may be painted be- 
hind the flowers as may be found agreeable, forming a variety in 
the backgrounds. These should be more or less light in value 
to properly display the deep violet tints. A generally suitable 
background is a tone of light, warm gray ; another effective 
ground is delicate greenish yellow, or a deeper tint shading into 
dull gold. The tone seen in the colored plate may be used fora 
panel if a little more variety in the handling is given with the 
brush, 

O1t CoLors.—If a painting on canvas is desired, select one 
with a fine surface, as the blossoms need to be carefully drawn 
and delicately treated. Draw the outlines correctly, and secure 
them with Burnt Sienna and turpentine. Paint at first the gen- 
eral effect of the background you intend to use, as it will natural- 
ly exert an influence over the flowers. The combination of colors 
for painting several different backgrounds is given below. To 
paint the violets use for the general tint of delicate purple Per- 
manent Blue, Madder Lake, White, a very little Yellow Ochre, 
and a small quantity of Ivory Black. Where the deeper shadows 
are seen a littlke Raw Umber is added, and in the warmer tones 
Burnt Sienna may be used. 

The highest lights are made with the local tint of Permanent 
Blue or Cobalt mixed with Rose Madder, White, and a very 
little medium Cadmium, qualified with a small quantity of Raw 
Umber. The yellow touch at the centre is given with a little 
Cadmium, White, Vermilion, and a little Raw Umber. Paint 


Ochre (very little), and Rose Madder ; with these is mixed a very 
little Lamp-Black to prevent crudeness, The tints are deepened 
gradually, repeating the same colors with less water, following 
the suggestions of the colored plate. Where the highest lights 
occur, leave the paper almost clear at first, running over them a 
very thin wash of the mixed violet tint. In the deeper shadow 
tints of the petals, use Rose Madder, Cobalt, and Sepia, and 
where the little yellow centres are seen, touch them in lightly with 
a small, pointed brush, mixing some Cadmium and a little Ver- 
milion; shade these with Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, and 
Sepia. Paint the calyx and the green leaves with general tones 
of green, massing the shadows, washing the color in rather strong- 
ly at first, though not any darker than the value of the lighter 
leaves. Add the veins and details of serrated edges in finishing, 
following throughout the suggestions given in the carefully 
drawn study before you. The shadows should be kept trans- 
parent, and not blended too much with the lights; keep the 
forms crisp and fresh, showing in parts the edges of the washes 
where they intermingle. The used for the leaves and 
stems are Cadmium, Antwerp (or Prussian) Blue, Rose Madder, 
and Lamp-Black, adding Sepia in the shadows, with a little 
Yellow Ochre where the warmer tones are seen. 

VARIOUS BACKGROUNDS IN WATER-COLORS.— 7he pink-gray 
fone seen in the lithograph is washed in with Rose Madder, 
Sepia, and a very little Yellow Ochre. 

A light stone-gray tint is made with Sepia, a little Cobalt, and 
Light Red. 


colors 


A blue-gray tint is mixed with Cobalt, a little Rose Madder, 
Yellow Ochre, and Lamp-Black. 

A deep crimson or reddish-brown tint may be produced with 
Madder Lake, or deep Rose Madder with Sepia, anc a very lit- 


tle Lamp-Black to gray the effect. 

A fine, pale yellow is obtained by mixing a light wash of Cad- 
mium with a little Sepia and a touch of Vermilion. If Lamp- 
Black is added, the tone becomes greener. 

A deep orange yvellow—very effective with violets—is made by 
mixing Yellow Ochre, Cadmium, a very little Pose Madder, and 
either Sepia or Lamp-Black, according to the quality of color de- 
sired 

A tone of old gold is produced by adding more Yellow Ochre and 
Sepia to the above combination, with very little Cadmium, Where 
shadows are cast upon the background they should be from 
the local color of the ground selected, to which may be added 
more Sepia and Lamp-Black. 

After the background is finished, the outlines of 
the strongest shadows in flowers and leaves 
are retouched and strengthened with small, pointed 


mace 


stems, 





Draw in the principal outlines of hills, banks, : 
and trees, and outline carefully the form of the 
boat and fisherman. Use for this a light red 
brown crayon of medium softness. The most 
important masses of shadow are now rubbed in, 
to secure the drawing of trees, banks, and re- 
flections, the same reddish brown being used 
for the purpose. 

Begin to put the color on in the upper left- 
hand corner of the sky, and rub in a delicate 
shade of blue here; what is called an “* Air 
Blue” in the lighter parts, and pure Cobalt in 
the deeper touches. For the clouds, rub in yel- 
low and pink grays in two shades, leaving the 
highest lights till the last, when a little black 
gray is also added in the darker shadows. 

The distant violet tone at the 
painted with a delicate purple, with a few 


horizon is 


touches of yellow gray and gray green in parts. 
These colors may be used also for laying in the 
hills, with the addition of some yellow ochre 
tint and a little pink gray; the gray green is 
deeper at the left, and a little lake is rubbed in 





with it to suggest the varied tints of the foliage. re 





brushes. 


CHINA PAINTING: Use light sky blue and Deep 
Violet of-Gold for the first laying in. Vary the propor- 
tions as the color inclines to blue or violet. Work up 


with Deep Violet-of-Gold, and use Deep Purple in the 
strongest shadows. Deep Blue Green and Carmine A 
also make a good combination, but glaze as 
well. Mixtures of any of the and gold colors 
(which include carmines, violets, and purples) may be 
used to produce the varied coloring found in this little 
flower, including the native and foreign varieties For 
the green leaves use Mixing Yellow and Moss Green, 
with Pearl Gray or Light Sky Blue in the first coat; 
work them up afterward with Moss Brown 
Green, and a very little Green 7. violet 
are put in the stems. 


do not 


blues 


Green, 
Touches of 





VASE DECORATION, 

THE lower part of the vase may be tinted 

| with Rose Pompadour edged with scrolls of white en- 
amel. The blossoms are white with a tinge of pink in 

those underneath, and the very dark ones are painted 

with Ruby Purple. Shade the white ones with Brown 

Green and a little Night Green, The latter is also use- 

ful in the shadowy blossoms and leaves. The leaves 


should be painted delicately in pale greens, Moss Green 
V with a touch of Pearl Gray. The heavier scrolls are 
put in in raised paste, also the blossoms, The whole 


is afterward covered with a wash of gold. 


1 CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION. 








The trees of the middle distance are rubbed 
gray green, 
and purple green is touched; at the right side 

a distinct purple gray tint is seen. If the 

colors in the box do not give just these tints, over- 
lay them with another crayon the desired shade, and 
blend them by softly rubbing together. Put 
touches of bright green in the hills of distant shore as they 
appear, keeping them crisp. Rub in the general tone 
of the river, using the same crayons as for the sky, but 


in with into which 


in the 


adding more gray throughout. Where the reflections 
occur underlay the gray green with a warm purple 
tint. Keep the high lights here till the last, striking 
them on boldly with soft crayons, Mark especially the 
strong touches of pink and yellow light on the water in 
the middle of the foreground ; this keys up the whole 
picture, and the dark reeds in the water should be kept 
For these reeds, 
use brown greens in the shadows, and touch in the 


strong in color to force the contrast. 


sharp, pointed lights with a hard, light green crayon. 
The foreground trees are rubbed in with two shades of 
gray green, and a rich brown green is added in the 
deeper shadows. 

Draw the branches carefully with a hard, pointed, 
warm brown crayon, adding the lights with yellow and 
pink gray in parts. 

The foreground grass may be rubbed in with a medium 
shade of warm green, and heightened in parts by broad 
touches of emerald green and yellow green. 

For the boat, use blue gray, with red brown and blue 
in the shadows. A pointed medium crayon of brown 
gray is used for drawing the details of the man’s coat 
and hat, and touches of deep pink and yellow are added in 
the flesh, subdued by gray. 


a little blue DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERY CUSHION, 


BY EMILE 


the stems with Raw Umber, Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, 
and a little Permanent Blue. 

For the green leaves, use Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, 
Raw Umber, and Madder Lake, adding Burnt Sienna in the 
shadows. 

BACKGROUNDS IN OIL CoLors.—A light, pinkish gray, such as 
is given in the colored plate, is made with Madder Lake, White, 
Yellow Ochre, a little Ivory Black, and Raw Umber. 

A soft blue gray is made from Cobalt, White, a little Ivory 
Black, Yellow Ochre, and a very little Light Red. 

For a pale canary yellow tint, mix Light Cadmium, White, a 
very little Rose Madder, and Ivory Black. A deep Orange Yel- 
low is made with deep Cadmium, Yellow Ochre, White, a little 
Ivory Black or Bone Brown, 

A ligt silvery gray, which may be deepened if shadows are 
desired, is made from Bone Brown, Cobalt, White, Light Red, 
and a little Yellow Ochre. 

A deep, rich reddish brown, suggesting Russia leather, may be 
used effectively. For this mix Madder Lake, Bone Brown, 
and a little Ivory Black. Use fine sable brushes in finishing. 


WatTER-COoLors.—If a simple study of the violets is to be made, 
as a guide to painting from nature, it will be better to use the 
transparent method ; while for decorative painting upon leather 
or textile fabrics, the opaque colors will produce a more satisfac- 
tory effect. In the following directions, the list of transparent 
colors are given which may be rendered opaque to any degree 
desired by mixing with them moist Chinese White. The com- 
binations for various backgrounds which will form harmonious 
combinations with the violets will be found at the end of this 
column. 

The violets should be carefully drawn in upon heavy white 
paper, with a finely pointed lead-pencil, and a local tint of pur- 
ple washed on all the blossoms. This is allowed to dry before 
retouching. The pure colors used here are Cobalt, Yellow 











CAUSE. 


THE dark part of the cup and saucer is the 


underglaze blue, which is done at the factory, before it 
reaches our shops. Of course any color can be sub- 
stituted if the ware is pure white. The medallions or 


spaces are white and are decorated with small, pink 

roses and surrounded with scrolls of The 
garlands are also of raised gold. la row of 
raised gold dots on the edges. 


raised po d, 


To give a finish, ac 


CENTRE-PIECE—POND LILY. 

THE pond lily is a very charming motive for table 
linen decoration. White and green with a touch of yellow is a 
combination which is sure to be in harmony with almost any 
color scheme. The size of the flower and its leaves makes a broad 
treatment practicable, so a good effect may be got without elab- 
orate work, The simplicity and perfect symmetry of form, and 
the relative proportions of the flowers, pads, and buds are the ex- 
planation for the easy conventionalization and adaptation of the 
pond lily. This design may suggest to some workers a scalloped- 
edge finishing, but this is not to be recommended. If this de- 
sign is transferred to a hemstitched square it will be more artis- 
tic than if the stems are buttonholed and the figure formed by 
them cut out. These stems should be worked in a simple out- 
line even when the flowers are heavily embroidered, because if 
they are too prominent the blossom will have the effect of being 
supported in a very stiff and unnatural way. The four stems, 
meeting as they do at the corner, must not be allowed to destroy 
the very spirit or character of the flower. The best way to avoid 
this will be to emphasize the stem which really belongs to the 
lily, by a little solid work, and outline the others. This is the 
principal point in the management of this study ; the mode of the 
remaining work—stitch direction and so forth—is well suggested 
in the lines themselves. Long and short stitches taken in a 
double filo thread will express the forms clearly, and a second 
row of these in one thread, taken well over and into the first, will 
grade the texture of, and the light on the petals. Shade the petals 
with a pale green. The leaves may be worked in three rows; 
use a darker shade of green for each toward the centre. Outline 
the veins. Work the buds in green and have a high light in the* 
middle of them. A line of white may be used on one side of the 
over petal to suggest an opening. A touch of pink may also be 
used in the buds and leaf veins if one cares for the color. The 
stamens should be bright yellow, the anthers should be worked 
crosswise and solid. 


SATIN-STITCH is used chiefly in white embroidery. 
It consists in taking the needle each time back again almost to 
the spot from which it started, so that the same amount of 
crewel or silk remains on the back of the work as on the front. 
This produces a surface as smooth as satin, hence its name. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART, ESSAYS, AND TRAVEL. 


PICTURE POSTERS, by Charles Hyatt, comments 
upon and reproduces, of course in reduced size and in one color, 
many examples of the modern, more or less artistic poster. 
And, not content with the extent of this, his real subject, Mr. 
Hyatt hastens back to ancient Rome and goes out of his way to 
Spain and Italy for examples of posters neither modern in 
manner nor artistic. But much that he reproduces is worthy of 
being put on record for the benefit of future historians of the 
applied arts of design. Much of the best work is French ; but 
most of that is so strictly calculated to be seen in the open air and 
at a great distance, that in the half-tone reproductions its charm 
has almost wholly disappeared. The designs of Mr. Cheret as 
given inthis book might attract some attention if printed in a 
comic paper, but would hardly have made his fortune, Those 
of Grasset, of which The Art Amateur has reproduced some of 
the best, make excellent book illustrations ; but Forain, Willette, 
Ibels, and other really very clever draughtsmen are not to bea 
preciated from these illustrations. Several of the English de- 
signs look well on the reduced scale of Mr, Hyatt’s page, notably 
Mr. Dudley Hardy’s lively young women, and the examples of 
Mr. Kerr Lawson, Mr. Raven-Hill, and ‘‘the Brothers Beggar- 
staff ’’—that is to say, Messrs. Pryde and Sympson, who disguise 
themselves under that grotesque title. Full justice is done to 
the considerable amount of good work which has been done in 
America and in Germany, and rather more than justice to the 
pictorial poster in other countries. (Macmillan & Co. $4.00.) 


AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS, by A. D. McCor- 
mick, is a record of personal experiences in a surveying expedi- 
. tion in unmapped and unillustrated parts of the Himalayas. 
The expedition consisted of six men, including the leader, Sir 
William M. Conway, the author, and a Swiss mountain guide. 
The actual work began at Abbotabad, some distance east of 
Lahore, and the route led over and through the celebrated Vale 
of Kashmir, and the ‘‘dirty but lovely’’ town of Srinagar, full 
of color, quaint bridges and tumble-down houses, and boats laden 
with silver and copper vessels, carved wood and camel’s-hair 
shawls. From Srinagar to Gilgit, and thence forward, following 
the windings of the Indus, there was much climbing and trudg- 
ing over snow, and Mr. McCormick’s sketches show picturesque 
groups of natives, glaciers, mountain peaks, rajahs, and ava- 
lanches. His book gives a fresh and readable account of the 
wilderness of snowy mountains between the plain of Srinagar 
and the high plateaus of Thibet. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE AS 
REPRESENTATIVE ARTS, by George Lansing Raymond, is a 
painstaking and elaborate presentation of the imitative and ex- 
pressional elements of these arts, scientifically arranged. The 
author, regretting, as do many serious lovers of art, the present 
tendency to ignore everything that is not technique or decoration, 
goes perhaps too far in the opposite direction, and leaves, on a 
cursory reading, the impression that the subject, the thing to be 
imaged, should be more to the artist than his own work, Which 
is as though, to take an example from a lower art, one were to 
preach to a shoemaker that he should pay more regard to the 
leather than to the making of his shoes. But by counteracting a 
wrong tendency, the book must do good. It is abundantly illus- 
trated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
etc. This isa book over which we would fain linger lovingly 
but dismiss with the few lines that are necessarily at our disposal 
We shall be doing it most justice, perhaps, if we say that every 
one who has been to London, as well as every one who has not, 
ought to possess a copy. Rich in historical interest, which, in 
Besant’s skilful hands, is made to palpitate and live, dowered with 
a wealth of illustration often from hitherto unexplored sources, 
and shedding light on many of those curious links which connect 
the living England of to-day with all its wondrous past, the 
volume has a charm which isall itsown. (F.A. StokesCo. $3.00.) 


PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS contains much at- 
tractive matter ; and if the Rev. S. G. Wilson’s literary style has 
not the charm of Dr. Wells's ** Land of the Lion and Sun,”’ his 
work is probably more painstaking and literally accurate. Cer- 
tainly he does not disguise anything when treating of the morals 
and manners of the country. The scenes and incidents of travel 
are full of interest, but it is curious to note how little the author 
has to say about the art, although writing about one of the old- 
est civilizations in the world—the land of picturesque temples, of 
exquisite textile and fictile products, of marvels of the goldsmith’s 
art, of rare damascenings, unique bookbindings, and briliiant 
miniature paintings. But as a missionary perhaps our author 
felt that he had to take note of more serious matter. (F. H. 
Revell Co.) 


THE LAUREATES OF ENGLAND. No more delightful 
gift-book for a friend of literary tastes has been published for 
many a long season. Such a work as an account of the lives of 
the fourteen Laureates, from Ben Jonson to Alfred Tennyson, 
with selections from their works, has long been wanted, and it 
could not have come at a better time than the present, when we 
are living during an interregnum, or perhaps the end of the dy- 
nasty has been reached. The biographical notices are short, and 
are written on the whole with skilful insight. The account of the 
history of the Laureateship is painstaking and accurate, and the 
selections are made with taste and judgment. The portraits are, 
of course, useful additions; we are not so sure about the other 
illustrations, (F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) 





RECENT FICTION. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, by George Meredith, 
certainly justifies its title. After three chapters of the introduc- 
tory meanderings of Dame Gossip about another amazing mar- 
riage—that of the heroine’s parents—we are permitted to make 
the acquaintance of the young lady herself, as she leaps from a 
window before daybreak for a mountain walk with her brother. 
Miss Carin, so named for her native province, Carinthia, is 
obliged to go to England to a stingy old uncle, who promises to 
aid in perfecting some of her brother’s inventions, On their 
walk through the Austrian Alps they encounter first a poet and 
then a lord, both English, and both as silly and reckless as only 
very young poets and lords can afford to be. The lord proposes 
marriage to Carin and is accepted on the spot, her idea being 
that it will be a good thing for her brother. But Lord Fleetwood 
repents, and then forgets until he is brought to account by the 
stingy uncle. He then fulfils his engagement, but regards and 
treats his wife as a designing creature, who has captured him for 
his money. The greater portion of the two volumes is devoted 
to showing how on various occasions he might have come to 
know her better had not some accident of his own suspicious 
temper intervened. In the end he takes refuge from his doubts 
in a monastery. The moral seems to be that great wealth is a 
great evil in the hands of young, self-willed, and weak men like 
Lord Fleetwood. It is easy to see why there should be two 
opinions about Mr. Meredith’s style. His avoidance of the 


stereotyped and the commonplace makes him at times hard to 


follow, and the novel phraseology leads us to look for a corre- 
sponding originality of thought, which is not always present. 
Those who read novels as a relaxation from fatiguing work 
cannot be expected to like him as do those who take a livelier 
sort of pleasure in their reading. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUSTS HAVE EATEN, by 
Annie E. Holdsworth, isa sad but enthralling story of woman’s 
faith and love and endurance. (Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


GIRLS TOGETHER, by Amy E. Blanchard, is a pleasant 
story of girl life in Virginia, with excursions to Paris and New 
York, and which includes sketches, evidently from nature, of 
artists, dogs, cats, and negro servants. The illustrations, by Ida 
Waugh, show us glimpses of studio interiors, Southern kitchens, 
and other picturesque places. (J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 


LAKEWOOD has for sub-title, “‘a story of to-day.” If 
the people of to-day poured out the weak, washy, everlasting flood 
of aimless talk that Miss Mary Harriott Norris’s characters do, the 
suicide rate would be increased one hundred fold. (F.A. Stokes 
Co.) 


THE YOUNG REPORTER, by William Drysdale. It 
has been said that there is no man who has not in his personal 
experiences the material for at least one interesting book. And 
if this be true of the man of ordinary occupation, how much more 
so must it be of the reporter on one of the big city newspapers ! 
In the volume before us, Mr. Drysdale, while thinly disguising 
names and places, gives us the story of his own career on one 
of the best-known New York morning journals, and as a piece of 
pure narrative it is excellent. The present writer may this con- 
fidently, for he was formerly on the staff of that same newspaper, 
and recognizes with admiration the truthfulness of many of Mr. 
Drysdale’s pictures. The portrait of the night editor, ‘ Dr. 
Goode,”’ the wielder of the miraculous blue pencil, is so well 
done that it brings back to the very life its prototype—dear, kind 
old man, able journalist and the friend of everybody but himself. 
“The Young Reporter’ is crowded with incident, but we are 
sure that the author must have more than enough material for 
another volume. (W. A. Wilde & Co., 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston.) 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND, by M. M. Blake, is also 
called a story of Napoleon at play. It reads like a carefully de- 
tached page of history, dealing incidentally with what must, we 




















THE CENTURY MAGAZINE’S PRIZE NAPOLEON POSTER. 











suppose, always be called the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and 
mainly with the marriage of Eugéne de Beauharnais with the 
Princess Augusta of Bavaria, (D.Appleton & Co. 75 cts.) 


AMOS JUDD, by J. A. Mitchell, is a mysterious tale 
full of speculation about fore-knowledge and free-will. A little 
Indian prince, driven from his principality by a palace revolution, 
is sent by his friends to America for safety, with a fortune in 
precious stones. He is adopted by the old farmer in whose care 
he has been placed, and who dies leaving no account of what 
concerns him. But the young Amos has the gift of prophecy, 
and foresees all that he is to do and that is to happen to him, 
which is carried out to the letter. The story is written in an 
agreeable style. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts.) 


THE SALE OF A SOUL is a clever bit of psychological 
dissection—but the dissecting-room is not a pleasant place for the 
layman,and by the same token this book is not altogether pleasant 
reading. Incompatibility of temperament in marriage is its main 
theme, and the teaching of the story Teans more to the side of 
conventional and accepted conclusions than some recent novels 
dealing with the subject. By F. Frankfort Moore. (New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) 


La BELLE NIVERNAISE, by Alphonse Daudet, is a 
delightful tale of adventures in a house-boat on French rivers. 
It has been excellently translated by Huntington Smith, who has 
also made translations of a number of other short stories by Dau- 
det, and the whole are published in one volume with numerous 
clever illustrations. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREA\, illus- 
trated by Robert Anning Bell, and edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Israel Gollanez, particularly calls for notice on account 
of the illustration, which is full of playful fancy and harmo- 
nizes well in color and character with the typography, which 
also is excellent. The introduction is in capital taste. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.00.) 


OWEN MEREDITH’S “ LUCILE” appears in yet another 
form. Thistime in the dainty little ‘* Collection of Masterpieces,’’ 
published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. The illustrations, by Frank 
M. Gregory, which, if we mistake not, were originally made for 
the larger edition, have suffered by the reduction they have un- 
dergone. (75 cents.) 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT, AND OTHER POEMS, by 
the late Lord Tennyson, is one of a series of small cloth-bound 





volumes which are to form the People’s Edition of Tenny- 
son’s Poems. The form is too nearly square for good propor- 
tion, but paper, type, and printing are excellent, and the low price 
of the volume brings it within everybody's reach. (Macmillan 
& Co. 45 cents.) 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON is another of the pub- 
lishers’ charming revivals of the masterpieces of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature. These essays of Addison and Steele give de- 
lightful glimpses of the life of the great city in the days of Queen 
Anne. The illustrations are by Ralph Cleaver, and artist and 
publisher have combined to make a very dainty setting for this 
literary gem. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Jane Austen. This 
handy edition will be welcome. C. E. Brock’s illustrations are 
fresh and full of the spirit of the period, and the elegant precision 
of Mr. Austin Dobson's preface gives the book an added charm. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, and the other tales of Gal- 
loway and of Edinburgh, which have made Mr. S. R. Crockett 
famous, are issued as Vol. 1. of Macmillan’s Novelists Library,with 
all the illustrations of the more costly editions. (Macmillan & Co. 
50 cts.) 


THE NAULAHKA, A Story of West and East, by 
Rudyard Kipling and Walcott Balestier, has been published in 
paper covers as No. 3 of the Novelists’ Library. This enter- 
taining and clever tale of violent contrasts is wel! deserving of all 
the success it may obtain in a cheap edition. (Macmillan & Co. 
50 cents.) 


CASA BRACCIO, a new edition in two volumes of 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s romantic novel, is handsomely bound in 
buckram, illustrated by Mr. A. Castaigne, and is in every way 
worthy of a permanent place in the library. (Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A YEAR’S GOOD WISHES IN PROSE AND POETRY is 
a novel modification of the birthday book, with a group of good 
wishes for every day. It is a charming idea well carried out by 
the compiler and tastefully put into shape by the publisher. 
(Raphael Tuck Sons Co. $1.75.) 


OF HALF ROUND THE WORLD, Oliver Optic’s book 
of the season, what can we say that is new? The vocabulary of 
praise has been exhausted, and the title should tell every one 
who wants a present for a boy that he cannot do wrong in 
choosing this. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


THE CENTURY COOK-BOOK, by Mary Ronald, may 
fairly be called the king of cook-bvoks, Its subject-matter in- 
cludes everything pertaining to dining in the simplest or in the 
most formal manner, from the cooking of a potato to the setting 
forth of an elaborate banquet. The illustrations, half-tone en- 
gravings after actual chef-d’ceuvres of the art, look almost good 
enough to eat. A yet more admirable feature of the book is 
the perfect clearness and definiteness of the author’s directions. 
French terms, when used, are explained or translated, and an 
admirable index makes it perfectly easy to turn to the needed 
recipe when one is ina hurry. (The Century Co. $2.00.) 


A WHITE BaBy, by James Welsh, is a very curiously 
complicated story of babies white and black, which had got mixed 
up, with lamentable results. It deals with a phase of life at the 
South which is not often touched upon by writers of fiction. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
is a charming story for all children, or adults, too, for the matter 
of that, who love dogs, and this should mean a pretty large 
public. (Macmillan & Co. $1 25.) 








THE admirable new poster just issued by The Century 
Magazine was adjudged the first prize at a contest held in Paris 
last July, at which the painters Géréme, Detaille, and Vibert 
served as judges. The subject is the first Napoleon in his im- 
perial robes of crimson and ermine, crowned with a laurel wreath 
and holding the sceptre and the sword. Behind him, like gray 
clouds against a sunset sky, pass shadowy armies with flags and 
banners. Two small medallions, one on either side of the eagle 
with outspread wings, that supports the principal figure, show 
Napoleon at the summit of his career, at Austerlitz and on the 
evening of his downfall, at Waterloo. The artist is Mr. Lucien 
Metivet. The design has been printed in five colors. 





ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF BOOK-PLATES. 


THERE are five kinds of coronets, representing as 
many degrees of rank in the British peerage, the highest being 
that of Duke and the lowest that of Baron. To correct acommon 
misapprehension on the subject in the United States, we may 
be permitted to add that the title of Baronet, the lowest degree 
of hereditary honorin Great Britain, is outside of the peerage. 
By some writers it has been claimed that any one possessing ar- 
morial bearings belongs to the nobility. We may also remark 
that the younger sons of Dukes and Marquesses are called Lord 
only by courtesy ; the title does not raise them above the rank of 
commoner. 

The tilde of Duke is the highest in the peerage. His coronet 
is acircle of gold bordered with eight’ strawberry leaves. It 
must not be supposed that what is called a Ducal Coronet, or 
Crest Coronet, has any reference to ducal or any other rank. 
It was probably derived from the coronet-like enrichment of 
helmets. But a ducal coronet is a charge very commonly used 
in heraldry upon the necks of birds and other animals, which are 
then said to be ducally gorged. It also forms part of many 
crests, the head of the animal issuing from the coronet. 

The rank of Marquess or Marquis is second in the peerage. 
His coronet is formed of a chased circle or band of gold, with 
four strawberry or oak leaves, with as many pearls or balls of 
silver alternating, slightly raised on pyramidal points, all of the 
same height. Two of the pearls and three of the leaves only are 
seen in representations of the coronet, which encloses a crimson 
velvet cap, with a gold tuft or tassel, and guarded with ermine. 

An Earl holds the third rank. His coronet is a circle of gold 
rising into eight pyramidal points, surmounted by pearls, and 
which alternate with strawberry leaves. 

A Viscount’s coronet surmounts a cap of crimson with a gold 
tassel. It has a row of twelve, fourteen, or sixteen pearls set 
upon a circle of gold. Nine only are shown in representations 
of the coronet. 

A Baron’s coronet has six large pearls, not placed in contact 
with each other—they are larger than those of a Viscount’s coro- 
net—set on a circle around a velvet cap with a gold tassel. 

A Mural crown, which is much used in the arms of cities, is in- 
tended to represent the ancient Roman distinction for bravery in 
ascending the wall of a fortress, and often occurs in arms granted 
to officers who have distinguished themselves in sieges. 
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No. 92.—A Duke's Coronet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE ART AMATEUR. 


Wanted 1 copy November, 1891; 2 copies each, 
April, October, 1889; January, May, July, August, 
1882; February, March, April, and May, 1879: 
March, 1892. Report to the office, 23 Union Square, 
New York. Full price patd for perfect copies. 


FURNISHING A HOTEL SUITE OF ROOMS. 


DEAR SIR: I enclose a plan of my suite of rooms at 
a hotel, which I wish to furnish well but not extravagantly. 
Please give estimate cost of doing this. I would like to use 
Room 2 for a bedroom rather than to have the bed in the alcove. 
What can I put in the alcove ? I do not intend to have a piano. 
The floors are not hard wood. Would it be in good taste to 
have a cabinet with glass doors, containing curiosities, in Room 
1? Are five-o’clock tea tables, with cups and saucers, still fash- 
ionable ? 

BEDROOM: According to your plan, the smaller room seems 
best adapted for the bedroom. Treat it in blue and white. 
Have the wall-paper in these colors. Such are to be had in Co- 
lonial or Adam style, as are also Liberty chintzes, muslins, and 
denims for draperies and cushions. Carpet the floor in Ax- 
minster, in silver grays and pale blues, with here and there some 
soft fur rugsin white and gray. Let the furniture be mostly in 
white or bird’s-eye maple, unless you prefer to have it in cherry 
or mahogany, in which case the chairs should be upholstered in 
blue and white. A brass bedstead or a white enamelled iron one 
would not be out of place, and you should have a comfortable 
lounge or divan at the foot of it if there is room. In addition to 
the bedstead you require a bureau, a couple of light chairs, an 
easy rocker, a footstool, and a small table. Have some bright- 
covered pillows to contrast with the divan, which should be up- 
holstered to harmonize with the window curtains, With some 
blue and white covers and doilies for the bureau and table, a 
little choice Delft ware and one or two vases for flowers, anda 
few pretty water-color sketches to relieve the waiis, your room 
would look fresh, bright and inviting. Over the white counter- 
pane throw a pretty-colored eider-down quilt in reds, yellows, 
and grays. You can learn the dimensions of bolsters and _pil- 
lows and the latest methods of furnishing beds at any reputa- 
ble upholsterer’s. 

PARLOR: Carpet the floor with Axminster of a plain saffron 
centre, with wide border in warm rosy reds and grays, and add 
to this some rich rugs—Persian or Indian rugs, if you can affoid 
them—of dark blues, reds, and grays. For the walls use a paper 
having a creamy white ground, with the pattern in daffodil yel- 
lows and golden greens. Across the alcove throw a wooden 
fretwork grille (Japanese) about eighteen inches deep. This 
need not be at the ceiling height, but could just reach the height 
of the picture moulding, and from a rod under same hang cur- 
tains of soft silk damask or of some pretty chintz of olive tints. 
The windows should have inner curtains of white lace and 
outer ones of damask in olive shades, not hung on rings, but 
thrown over the curtain pole, the shorter ends caught up and fluted 
in any one of the variety of ways feminine taste may direct. A 
portiére in asimilar material should hang in the doorway com- 
municating with the bedroom. As to furniture, remember that 
there is no hard-and-fast rule in its choice for a parlor. We 
suggest that the alcove be made into a snuggery, and have 
an ample sofa and a couple of chairs, upholstered in olives and 
reds, a pretty circular card-table with folding leaves, a high 
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standard lamp, the bowl of which should be in blue-and-white 
china, supported by wrought-iron scroll work, with amber or sea- 
green tinted shade. If thereis room on the end wall of the al- 
cove after the sofa is in place, have a bookcase. If not, place 
one, together with a desk, against the wall between the entrance 
doorway and the window. The window corner itself could be 
pleasingly filled with a French cabinet, glazed, for curios and 
china. Have a comfortable S seat, a rocker,a good * Morris” 
chair, and one or two Turkish tabourettes. The curved window 
should havea low, upholstered divan or seat under it ; or else place 
one of the tabourettes with a jardiniére and a handsome palm there, 
You give no dimensions of your rooms, so it is impossible to 
conclude what space there is, or give an estimate cost of furnishing. 
You had better take this scheme and visit one or two good firms 
from whom you can obtain estimates. The furniture should 
preferably be in mahogany, but odd pieces are very general. As 
to the tea table, whether fashionable or not, it is always accept- 
able and pretty, and with a bright silk scarf or cover, and one or 
two bits of choice china, suggests a téte-a-téte. A folding screen 
would seem necessary, to suggest privacy, around the desk space. 
If you do not desire a piano, at least have some smaller instru- 
ment, as a guitar or zither, somewhere about, to suggest that a 
little music is possible should you have a musical visitor. A tall 
cheval glass should go between the windows, 


OTHER HINTS ON INTERIOR DECORA TION. 


“COLLEGE GIRL” asks: “ Will you kindly suggest 
some way to arrange our room in one of the college dormitories 
prettily ? It isan ordinary sized room, with sloping walls on two 
sides, and has a window. The furniture consists of an old-fash- 
ioned mahogany dresser, chiffonier, wash-stand, screen, small 
bedstead table, mantel bedstead, mall tea table, and several 
chairs, The room also contains an ugly stove. We are willing 
to buy any small pieces of furniture.” 

You should have given the dimensions of the room and the furni- 
ture. As for general arrangement, it would seem from the plan 
which you sent that convenience had dictated the best position 
for the table and wash-stand—the one on either side of the win- 
dow—so let them stay where they are, but place them anglewise 
if there is room. The position of door must decide this. Pur- 
chase a box divan to go under the window, Cover it witha pretty 
chintz of cherry red and white. If you have a packing-case, you 
might use that instead ; put a mattress on it, and cover the whole 
with some pretty chintz. Add a few bright-colored cushions. 
Place the beds alongside of the walls, opposite each other ; the 
one close to the door will settle the position. Between the beds 
and the end of the reom place the chiffonier and dresser, also 
opposite each, anglewise if convenient. A couple of screens 
would shut the beds out of view and enclose acosey space in front 
of the stove. Two rockers and a pretty Turkish ‘* tabouret”’ 
would be all the additional furniture required to provide for a 
cosey téte-a-téte. For a color scheme we would suggest a pale 
yellow pink and white. Let the ceiling be white, and paper the 
walls in yellow and white. Have curtains of white and pink. 
The floor may be painted, for three feet, around the walls, a rich 
golden yellow, or covered for that space with Japanese matting 
of the same tint, and the centre covered with a good thick rug 
or carpet of silver gray, white and red. Put pink and white 
hangings over the beds; they could be draped prettily from a 
large wooden ring suspended to the ceiling, centrally over each, 
somewhat after the Empire style ; or from a pole bracketed out 
from the walls. A college girl’s resources in bric-A-brac and 
knick-knacs will add the required touches of feminiffe taste and 
prettiness. 

BETH says: ‘“ My drawing-room is 11x13% feet, and 
my library is 16x12. There are sliding doors between. What 
would be best to cover the floors? What kind of curtains shall I 











BOOK-PLATES 


The two armorial plates are admirably adapted to the purposes of decorative painting or needlework. 
out assistance, we may remark that in the case of the right-hand example : the lion rampant is sable (black) on a silver field. 
therefore they and the helmet may in this case be white, or silver. 
black, to correspond with the charge on the shield. The sombreness of the black lion may be relieved by making the tong 


The Sibley shield is party by pale azure (blue) and gules (red). 
and argent. 
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The silver helmet may be relieved by lines of gold. 


put at the library windows ? The furnishings of the room are 
in olive and brown,”’ 

Your library and drawing-room floors should certainly not 
be treated alike. In the former lay a heavy-bodied Brussels 
or Wilton carpet of darkcentre, embodying old blues, grays, and 
dull reds, with a plain tan border three feet wide all round. Or 
better sti]l a good Turkish carpet of similar colors. To the 
windows, use heavy rep outer curtains or hangings in old blue 
and gold. The ornamentation on these must be of a formal or 
rather severe character and not elaborate. The inner curtains 
may be of white or cream lace. Hang a portiére on the library 
side, between the sliding doors, of similar colors to those at the 
windows ; they may, however, be in damask, if preferred, with 
the lighter side toward the drawing-room. Have a large, gray 
fur rug in front of your library grate. The floor of draving- 
room should be stained, waxed, and polished, stained and var 
nished a pale tint. Have several rugs in blues, reds, and grays, 
Let the outside window curtains be in old blueand white, or neu- 
tral gray and white, and the inner onesof white or cream lace. 
To relieve any sombreness in this treatment, or give a warmth 
and sunniness, a judicious and plentiful selection of brightly 
colored cushions for your sofa or lounge, etc., and in the table- 
covers, will render the desired effect. 


EMBROIDERING COATS-OF-ARMS. 
H. J. P.—In the illustrations below you will find 
such hints as you need for embroidering your coat-of-arms, De- 


signs such as we show there would be useful no less for the cover 
of a small volume and the centre of a portiére. Of course, you 
know the colors (** tinctures’) of your own arms, and these you 
would follow faithfully. The proper colors for painting or em- 
broidering any coat-of-arms are always shown by the design it- 
self, i.e., if it is properly executed, heraldically. 


PAINTING ON TAPESTRY CANVAS. 


E. P. M. says: “I have been doing a little tapestry 
painting according to the instructions published in The Art 
Amateur, and have been very successful. I thank you for mak- 
ing things so plain. (1) I find that the tapestry medium leaves 
a ridge at the end of the painting, and it is difficult to piece on 
the next painting. Ina large piece of work youcan hardly cover 
the whole ground in the first painting. Can you tell me what 
todo? (2) How can I avoid the colors running together? I 
have been told to use a hot flat iron, My work was very pretty 
in the end, but 1 would like to know, before starting a new piece, 
how to overcome these difficulties.” 

(1) If the medium or color dries with a ridge at the edges, 
wet the whole canvas with water before beginning the painting 
In this case use the medium pure, and float the colors one into 
the other. The painting can often be done more rapidly by using 
a wad of cotton instead of a brush, Surgeons’ absorbent cotton 
is the best. Saturate the cotton first with water, and then dip it 
into the color, (2) The reason that the colors run together is, 
probably, because the canvas is not suitable for dye painting. It 
should be of pure wool, woven in strands, so hard that the color 
will stay just where it is placed. Cotton is very absorbent, and 
any admixture with the wool is, therefore, fatal to good results in 
dye painting. Ironing with a hot flat iron is good, provided it is 
done on the wrong side of the canvas, over a soft surface that 
will not flatten the strands, For steaming, the canvas must be 
of wool unmixed with cotton, otherwise the colors will run into 
each other, and, perhaps, ruin the painting. Very beautiful 
tinted effects can, however, be obtained upon a ** mixed” canvas 
by painting it with colors that will blend into each other in cleat 
tints when steamed, 
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Although, by this time, the reader of The Art Amateur should be able to read the coloring with- 
In heraldry, mantling and wreath reproduce the colors of shield and charges ; 
The wreath is in alternating divisions of silver and black, and the crest is 
: I ue and claws red or blue, or green ; the eye may be blue or green on white. 
y by The charge is a griffin passant and three crescents, all argent (silver). yr 
The helmet is silver relieved by gold, and the tassels are silver bullion. 


The mantling is azure, gules and argent, and the wreath azure 
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C. E. R.—The charge for enlarging the design 
** Music ’’ upon a piece of canvas 24 inches wide would be $2.50. 
The cost of a piece of good wool canvas 24 inches wide would be 
at the rate of $2 per yard. 


OIL PAINTING. 
F. E. O.—Ivory black is used to qualify colors which 


would be crude without it. Most of the best French painters use 
it in a very careful way, mixed with Silver White and other colors 
to p-oduce the charming grays seen both in landscape and figure 
paintings. Blue Black is cold in quality for flesh, though useful 
at times; but Ivory Black is the French painter’s great stand-by 
to give the tone and quality to colors which otherwise would be 
hard and lacking in quality. It should always be modified (as 
before suggested) with White, Yellow Ochre, and perhaps a lit- 
tle Red or Blue. When once a painter learns its value, his pal- 
ette will never be without it. 


J. F. R.—The following is given by a leading painter 
as a fair time schedule to allow for the drying of a picture in oil : 
For a lightly laid-in picture, twenty-four hours; for a very 
heavily impasted one, at least four days, and if possible a week. 
This is with the understanding that no dryers are used in the 
painting. All dryers are to be avoided, if possible, as the best 
of them produce an unnatural action of the pigments in drying. 
No raw picture should be varnished. A little French retouching 
varnish will bring the dead color out sufficiently. When the 
picture is a year old it may be permanently varnished ; if youcan 
make up your mind to wait two years to give it its dress suit it 
will be all the better for the picture. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


T. J.—The surface of the china can be made ready 
to receive the transfer by means of black or red paper, or the 
marks of an ordinary pencil by rubbing over it a clean rag, 
moistened with a little gum water, which is then allowed to dry. 


“ NovIcE.”—(1) The only brushes needed in the dec- 
oration of your tile in monochrome will be a round sable in 
tin, about No. 3, for painting with, and a sable rigger, No. 1, 
for outlining and fine touches. (2) The color as it is pressed from 
the tube will be too solid to work with; but it is easily softened 
by the addition of a drop of turpentine, and afterward turpen- 
tine is used to thin it as may be required. A little fat oil must 

e added when a thin, even wash of color is desired, but for the 
darker parts of the work it is not necessary. Fat oil must be 
used sparingly at any time, for if too much medium be mixed 
with the colors, they will blister in the firing. (3) Put on the de- 
sired tint at once. Itis best to leave the lights ; but if you choose 
to obliterate them, do so by scratching them out with a knife 
when they are dry, or with the end of a brush while they are 
“tacky.” Do not go over any place a second time until the first 
painting is quite hard. Even then great care must be taken not 
to disturb the under painting. 


ART AWARDS AT THE ATLANTA FAIR. 


Gold medals were awarded to the following exhibi- 
tors at the Fine Arts Department at the Atlanta Fair : 

To Luc Oliver Merson, Paris, France, for ‘* Je Vous Salue,” 
“* Marie,” and *‘ L’Ermite’’; to Frederick W. MacMonnies for 
his statuettes in bronze, ‘‘Faun and Heron,” ‘‘ Bacchante,” 
‘“*Diana,’’ ‘“‘ Pan,” ‘‘ Fame,’ and ‘ Nathan Hale”; to Daniel 
C. French for his ‘‘ Gallaudet and his First Deaf Mute Pupil’’; 
to J.Q. A. Ward for “ The Pilgrim” ; to Theodore Robinson 
for his collection of oil paintings; to William C. Howe for his 
** Going to Market” and ‘“‘ Sheep.’’ 

To Messrs. McKim, Mead & White for their designs of the 
Rhode Island State House; Messrs. Hines & LaFarge for their 
designs of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

A diploma of honor or silver medals were awarded to J. Gari 
Melchers for ‘‘ The Pilots”; to William Arthur Davis for his 
‘*Genius of Sculpture’; to Olin L. Warner for his bust of 
General Roswell P. Flower ; to Jonathan Scott Hartley for his 
bust of John Gilbert and Sir Peter Teazle; to Herbert Adams 
for a bas-relief. 

Bronze medals were awarded to William R. O'Donovan, 
A.N.A., forthe medallion portrait of Mr. Hubert Herkomer; to 
Thomas Shields Clark for ‘‘ The Cider Press,” ‘‘Statuette in 
Bronze,” ‘Study for a Monument”’; to Frederic Arthur Bridg- 
man for his ‘‘ Women at the Cemetery at Algiers” and ‘*‘ Young 
Girl at Mustapha, Algiers”; to Frank Fowler for his painting 
‘In Springtime’; to Charles Sprague Pierce for his painting 
‘* The Mast” ; to Mrs. Mary Fairchild MacMonnies for her “ Tea 
Al Fresco” and ‘* June-Morning”’; to Henry S. Bisbing for “* The 
Combat”; to Winslow Homer for his ‘‘ Upland Cotton” ; to 
William T. Richards for his ‘‘Sunset, Sachusesh Beach, New- 
port ;’’ to Adrian Louis Demont for his “La Legende”; to 
Madeleine Lemaire for her ‘ Ophelia” ; to Charles Lemaire for 
his mural paintings, ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles’”’ ; to M. Grasset for 
his mural paintings, ‘‘La Mosaique,” ‘‘ The Stork,’’ ‘* The 
Rhone and the Saone,” “ Fleur de lis and Lilies’’ (mosaics) ; to 
Albert Lynch for his title-page for “‘ The French Illustrators’’ ; 
to W. L. Picknell for his ‘‘ Nearing Sunset” ; to Henry W. 
Ranger for his ‘‘ Near Boulogne”; to Carlton Chapman for his 
“ Five o’clock, St. Ives” and “ East River Piers, New York” ; to 


Worthington Whittredge for his ‘‘ Rhode Island Coast”; to 
J. C. Nicoll for his ‘‘ Sunlight on the Sea” ; to Charles Courtney 
Currier for his ‘‘ Golden Rod’’ ; to Edwin Howland Blashfield 
for his ‘‘ Christmas Bells” ; to Henry Mosler for his ‘‘ Brittany 
Legend” ; to J. Carroll Beckwith for his portrait of Thomas J. 
Janvier ; to Eastman Johnson for his ‘‘ Twelfth Night’; to 
Frank Vincent DuMond for his painting ‘‘ The Baptism of 
Christ” ; to Horatio Walker for his ‘*A Siesta”; to Miss 
Catharine H. Greatorex, New York, forher ** Bateaux La Voir,” 
Moret, France; to Childe Hassam for his ‘‘ The Rain”; to John 
La Farge for his ‘‘ Lamplight and Moonlight’’ ; ‘* Cartoon for 
Colored Glass Window,” and “‘ Isaiah’’; to Howard R. Butler for 
his ** Rurals Crossing the Yantepec”; to J. G. Brown for his 
**Home for Comfort”; to Albert Herter for ‘‘ The Muse” and 
** 1830” ; to Mrs. Edith Prellwitz for her ‘‘ Tannhauser Legend”’ ; 
to William T. Smedley for his ‘‘ White Roses’’ and ‘ Yellow 
Roses’ ; to Charles Mente for ‘‘ The Potato Harvest,’’ “ The 
Geese Meadow,” and ‘‘ The Timid One”; to John A. Fraser for 
his ‘‘On Loche Lime,” ‘‘On the Tow Path,” “In Time of 
Primroses,” ‘‘ An Old English Tree’ ; ‘* November Evening in 
Perthshire,” ‘*‘ The Heart of Scotland,”’ “‘ Evening After a Rainy 
Day’’; to Lewis Loob; to The Century Co. for their loan col- 
lection of pictures in black and white; to Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers for their loan collection of pictures in black and white ; 
to Messrs. Frederick Kepvel & Co. for their loan collection of 
etchings ; to Mrs. M. N. Moran for her etchings. 

Honorable mention was awarded to Horace R. Allen, Jr., for 
his six plaster studies of monkeys; to Caroline Cheever Peddie 
for a medallion portrait ; to Grace Fitz Randolph for three por- 
traits and plaster bust ; to Charles A. Needham for his ‘‘In the 
Park,” ‘‘ A New E:ngland Farm,’ ‘‘A Dream of Autumn,” and 
‘* Fall” ; to Eric Pape for his ‘‘ Two Great Eras’’ ; to Walter C. 
Harston for his ‘‘ A Hazy Sunset’’ ; to Miss Lydia Field Emmett 
for her ‘‘O That We Too Were Maying” ; to Emma E. Lampert 
for her ‘‘ Behind the Dunes”; to Mary E. Tillinghast for her 
mural paintings ; to A. F. Jaccaci; to Lyell Carr for his ‘‘A 
Cracker’s Daughter” and “‘ Happy as the Day is Long”’ ; to Horace 
Bradley for his ‘‘ The Studio,’’ “ Little Antietam Creek,” *‘ Still- 
Life Room,” and “‘The Art Student’s Room’’; to Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls for her ‘*A Scarlet Letter’; to Miss Amy 
Cross for her ‘* The Woodcutter and His Wife’; to W. H. 
Drake, New York, for his ‘‘ Chinatown, San Francisco”; to 
Walter Shirlaw for his ‘‘ Dawn” ; to Maitland Armstrong for his 
designs for church decoration ; to Charles H. Shean for his de- 
signs for interior decoration ; to Ella Condie Lamb for her altar 
piece in mosaic decorative designs ; to H. Siddons Mowbray, Wil- 
lard E. Metcalf, A. Castaigne, Thure de Thulstrup, A. D. Frost, 
Robert Blum, Henry McCarter, and the Misses Cole for their 
drawings in black and white. 

The awards given at the Atlanta Fair for China Painting were 
as follows : 

A gold medal to the National League of Mineral Painters for 
the general exhibit. Mr. Charles Volkmar, Mr. Frank Maene, 
and the Cincinnati Porcelain Club also received gold medals. 
Mrs. Field, of the Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters, was 
awarded a silver medal. 


THE NEw YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS at 
their exhibition last month made the following awards: First 
prize for Figure Painting, Mr. Robert Bier ; Honorable Mention, 
Mrs, Vance Phillips. For the best copy of Figures, the first prize 
was given to Mr. Frank Maene and an Honorable Mention to 
Mrs. Vance Phillips. For the piece of work showing the best 
technique, the prize was given to Mrs. Anna B. Leonard and the 
Honorable Mention to Mr. Robert Bier. Mrs, Vance Phillips, 
Mr. Robert Bier and Mrs. Leonard won prizes for the decorations 
best adapted to the piece selected. Mme. Le Prince took the 
first prize for underglaze painting and Mrs. Monachesi the Honor- 
able Mention. 





NEW WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATION. 


IN the early days of amateur china decoration, it was 
almost impossible to find good shapes in plain ware, even of such 
articles as are in common use. As for novelties, there were 
none. Now, when decoration has proved to be no passing fad, 
and the market is stocked with the best of foreign wares, we may 
yet gratify our patriotism by using many admirable products of 
our own factories. 

In D. F. Haynes & Son’s Avalon White China there are fine 
displays of clocks and vases to be seen at the leading dealers in 
artists’ materials. The clocks, being mostly Rococo in style, give 
much latitude in the matter of decoration: simple tinting and 
gilding, with garlands of flowers in soft colors, and Boucher or 
Watteau groups are all appropriate. There are also two designs, 
** Saint Louis” and ‘‘ Elatine,”” having medallion spaces arranged 
for heads, which might well be filled with portraits. The clocks 
are only seven and eight inches high, and would be a pretty 
addition to the furnishing of adesk. The table tops, aside from 
their legitimate use, might make attractive wall ornaments, one 
of the square plaques being used for a large head, the border 
picked out with gold. They are also suitable for Delft Blue dec- 
oration. Some of the Avalon White China lamp forms are very 
elegant, and are equally suitable for decoration simply as or- 
namented vases, having wide, plain spaces which give a good 
chance for figure groups, The table ware made by this firm is 
also very chaste in design. 


In the Belleek and Indian china of the Ceramic Art Company of 
Trenton, N. J., is a bewildering array of novel shapes. With 
the sets for desk and dressing table, including every article for 
real or imaginary use, the public is already familiar. Buttons, 
and handles for the parasol, meet one of the needs born of fash- 
ion’s caprice, as they may be decorated to suitany costume. Just 
now, for the buttons, tiny figures in court dress and powdered 
hair are in demand, and may be set with jewels or enamel. In 
all large objects, such as vases, candlesticks, rose jars and so forth, 
the forms are good and the ornament is well chosen, But free- 
dom from relief embellishment and its restricting modelling often 
makes such objects most suited to the needs of the amateur. For 
instance, a tall, graceful tankard (No, 310) is perfectly plain save 
the handle and a band around the base, and will by its very sim- 
plicity demand the highest degree of excellence in the painted 
decoration. It would be especially suited for raised gold and 
enamel, the soft, rich color of the ware being used for a ground ; 
or it would be sufficiently elegant with gilding only. The same 
may be said of the “loving cups” and a host of small vases, 
pitchers, cream and sugar and ice-cream sets, bonbon dishes, and 
all the little trifles for the table or cabinet. 

There is a novelty shown in the ‘*‘ Lotus” ware, very beautiful 
in color, and with a peculiar ornament in panels of draped fish- 
net, in heavy relief, which could be brought out with color in the 
intersectings, or with gilding. All the edges are crimped, and 
the covers beautifully reticulated, like a mass of coral, and suggest 
soft warm pinks shading into white. The wholecould be carried 
out in such colors or in old ivory effects, with seaweed for the 
motive, In this same attractive ‘‘ Lotus” ware are tea-sets, biscuit- 
jars, bonbon dishes and vases, showing many new forms. 





FURNISHING HINTS FROM THE SHOPS. 


THE spring stocks of upholstery and drapery goods 
will not come in fora month. But if there is little new at the shops, 
yet what there is is selling at reduced prices, so it is a good time 
for the thrifty to buy the new fittings that the houseneeds. They 
will find that most of the designs are of fairly large size—the 
French Empire style, though not entirely abandoned, is not as 
prominent as it was, and the French workmen are copying the 
broader, coarser figures of Italian Renaissance and earlier times. 
The satin damasks show this most distinctly, and many of the 
designs are beautiful in color and excellent in form, without be- 
ing too pronounced to be discordant with simpler stuffs. 

At McCreery’s is a bright yellow silk drapery with a gay Jap- 
anese design which would suit very well any one wanting a bright 
bit of color and willing to pay $4 a yard. Or there is the Trou- 
ville silk and wool tapestry in deeper tones, with fine large fig- 
ures and a honeycombed background, which costs $3.50. Cotton 
tapestries, but not very good in color or design, can be had for 
65 cents ; a much better kind, woven loosely and with a different 
stitch, so that the effect is unusual, has only two or three colors 
in a design ; this is used chiefly for hangings, as it is not firm 
enough for furniture covering. ‘* Morris”’ designs in two colors 
can be had for $1. There is also a good piece of color in a 
rather barbaric design, which would be very effective in limited 
quantity—for instance, as a small curtain for a bookcase, or in 
some such place. For a large hanging, if one rather effective is 
desired, this firm is selling a stock of sample Florentine drapery 
silks, portiére length, at $3.95 each. There is only one of each 
kind, but they are suitable for small doors, or for drapery on 
shelves. For furniture covering, nothing is more lasting than 
the mohair tapestries ; one kind, knownas the moquette, has a 
Persian design in strong colors. Another Eastern product, Bag- 
dad portiéres, have taken in new designs, are more closely woven 
and embroidered, and are of one solid color, These are more 
expensive than the old style. 

Painted sofa cushions, in spite of all the excellent arguments 
against them, continue to be made and sold. One novel field 
for painting was seen in a curtain embroidered with tinsel, which 
was painted to represent leaves and stems, while the flowers were 
made from silk, Tinsel is by no means as objectionable a ma- 
terial as it once was, forit is more carefully made now ; and if it 
tarnish, the effect may not be bad. It is combined with cotton 
in a French material and design of only one color, and is sold 
for hangings and draperies at $4 a yard, it is very handsome. 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. have it in several colors and designs. 
They also have a beautiful drapery in a combination of linen and 
silk in stripes of one color, Linen also is used in the Marie 
Antoinette stripes, very popular during the past two years. One 
kind is in linen at $4 a yard, another in silk at $15. Naturally, 
the latter quality is used in small quantities, as for the seats of 
chairs. 

For portiéres, silk velours is the favorite at present, and for 
those who wish an embroidered pair, this firm has a very hand- 
some one, whose price, $175, does not seem any too much for 
the work and material. The design is a garland, which hangs 
across the top, while part of the design comes half way down 
one side, and another bit is in the lower corner and forms a 
border. Another curtain material which is never pushed out of 
the market by new-comers is English silk plush, at $10 a yard, 
whose surface shows a wonderful play of light and shade. Plain 
corduroys are, however, coming into favor for more inexpensive 
use, and for places where solid, heavy colors are appropriate, as 
in halls, They are of all colors, have a heavy rib, and cost 
$1.35 a yard. 

Next month all the new stocks and styles will be in; they are 
said still to be French in make and design. 











THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


MADISON SQUARE SOUTH 





New York, January 13th, 1896 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


The undersigned have'the honor of informing the public that MR. DAVID H. KING, JR., of New York, has placed in their hands, to be 
sold at absolute public sale, his MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MASTER WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED PAINTERS of the French, 





English, Dutch, Flemish, and American Schools. 


The sale will take place at 


CHICKERING HALL, on Monpay anv Tuespay Evenincs, FEBRUARY 17TH AND 18TH 





The sterling quality of the majority of the Paintings, and the remarkable representation of the English School in the collection, easily 
distinguish this event as one of the most interesting and important in the art history of the country. 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART, RUGS, ETC., BELONGING TO MR. KING 
WILL BE SOLD ON THE AFTERNOONS OF FEBRUARY IQTH AND 20TH 
at THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, wuere tHe ENTIRE COLLECTION WILL BE ON FREE VIEW PREVIOUS TO SALE 


THOMAS E. KIRBY, Auctioneer 


«*» Applications for Catalogues will receive prompt attention 


THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, Managers 



















The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1600.—CHIP-CARVED CLOCK-CASE. 












































The Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 


NO. 1606.—CUP AND SAUCER. Designed by Anna B. 
LEONARD 


NO. 1607.—DECORATION FOR A SIX-INCH TILE. 


NO. 1608.—BORDER FOR RAISED PASTE AND JEWELS 
OR ENAMELS. By Leonarp Lester, 
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The Art Amatel W. 





















































NO. 1609.—DESIGN FOR A LOG-HOLDER, INWATINE STY 





: Working Designs. 
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T he Art “Amateur Working Designs. 


NO. 1691 —BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. By M. L. Macomber. 
N0..1602.—POND-LILY DECORATION FOR A CENTRE-PIECE. By L. Hopkins. 
NO. 1603.—BORDER FOR EMBROJDERY. By Leonaxv Lester. 
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Art Amateur Working Designs. 











WO. 1684.—TRAILING ARBUTUS DECORATION FOR A PLAQUE. "By Leonarp Lester. 





NO. 1685.—SWEET-PEA 

SEMI - CONVENTIONAL | 
DECORATION FOR A = “lal 
BORDER FOR CHINA \ 7 


PAINTING OR NEEDLE- — r\ A \c 
tere af = 


WORK. By L. Hopkins. = OM BEOCLA At 
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“The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


NO 1686.—COPTIC EMBROIDERY. BROWN ON WHITE LINEN. 
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NO. 1687.—COPTIC EMBROIDERY. BLUE ON WHITE LINEN. De 























NO. 1688.—ITALIAN COLORED SILKS AND GOLD ON WHITE SILK: 1, GOLD; 2, RED; 3, GREEN; 4, ORANGE; 5, BLUE; 6, MAUVE. 


THE THREE DESIGNS ON THIS PAGE FORM THE FIRST PART OF A SERIES OF ANCIENT EMBROIDERIES COPIED BY M, L. MACOMBER, 


FOR THE ART AMATEUR, FROM THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS COLLECTION, 
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By C. A. Morton, 











Art Amateur Working Designs. 



















































































NO. 16906.—ALTERNATIVE 
FLEXIBLE SIDE. 
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z NO. 1690c.—CHAIN 
= ATTACHMENT. 


NO. 1690.—WALL POCKET IN CARVED WOOD OR PYROGRAPHY. By P. A. SCHWARTZENBACH, 











NO. 16900.—SIDE. 





